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PRESENT DAY EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES 
IN GERMANY, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA 


By C. M. Purin 

F the greatness of a nation consisted in the number and size 

of its battleships, or in the capacity of its fighting men, or in 
its financial prosperity, many a country in Europe would be 
an object of pity today. The real greatness of a nation, however, 
consists in none of these, but is measured by the intellectual splen- 
dor, by the number and importance of the ideas it gives to the 
world, by its contributions to art, science, literature, and to all 
things that count in humanity’s intellectual advance and its 
spiritual uplift.' 

Admittedly there is but one road leading to intellectual and 
spiritual heights, and each milestone on that road is labelled: 
Epucation. Education is, therefore, the most important business 
of the state—of any state—and that state which devotes the great- 
est effort to the education of its commonwealth, is laying the 
best and most reliable foundation for its future greatness, provided 
always that this foundation rests on sound, wise, and wholesome 
principles. 

In the light of this maxim, let us attempt to view the present 
educational tendencies in Germany, France, and Russia. 

GERMANY 
“Historia vitae magistra”’ 

In order to fully comprehend the significance of the present 
educational tendencies in Germany, it is necessary to review 
briefly the historic origin and development of the educational 
system of that country. Chronologically the types of school that 


‘William Lyon Phelps: Essays on Russian novelists. Macmillan, 1916. 
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were created first were the monasterial or Latin schools designed 
to educate the German clergy. They were established by the 
Catholic church and were known as Gymnasien. The original 
source of Christianity being Rome, these ecclesiastical schools 
naturally emphasized Latin and the classics in general. Until 
the Reformation these institutions prepared theologians, lawyers, 
physicians, or gave secular education to the nobility; in other 
words, they served the needs of the ruling classes. 

In the 17th century there originated special schools for the 
sons of the nobility. They were termed Rittetakademien (dis- 
continued in the 19th century). In them were taught disciplines 
considered appropriate for the German nobles—art, science and 
French (in place of Greek). 

With the growth and ascendancy of the bourgeois class, the 
commercial and industrial interests of the German states required 
the establishment of schools in which vocational subjects were 
taught in place of and in addition to pure humanities. ‘Thus 
originated the second type of the higher institutions of learning, 
the Realschule; the first school of this type was established in 
Berlin in 1747. These schools eliminated the classical languages 
replacing them by instruction in sciences, mathematics and mod- 
ern languages. A further modification of this type about 1850 re- 
sulted in the evolution of the Realgymnasium, with Latin, and 
the Oberrealschule, without Latin, both nine years in length 
(age of pupils 9 to 18 years). 

All of these higher schools of learning were developed without 
the least correlation with the lower public school. Attempts to 
provide schools for the masses had been made as early as the end 
of the 8th century, but the need for the education of the lower 
classes was not felt until the growth and spread of international 
commerce began to demand clerical help versed in the art of read- 
ing, writing, and reckoning. Brussels was the first city to establish 
such a school in 1320. About 1500 every larger German town had 
created such “German” schools (deutsche Schule) in which were 
taught the proverbial three r’s, aside from instruction in religion. 

In 1642 duke Ernst I of Gotha made attendance at his public 
schools compulsory for all children up to twelve years of age. 
Compulsory education in Prussia was officially instituted in 1717. 
About 1800 practically all German states had made attendance at 
school obligatory. 
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In the 19th century there was added another type of school 
known as the Intermediate school or héhere Biirgerschule for 
the sons of state officials and the well-to-do classes. Aside from 
the subjects of the lower school, these institutions taught sciences, 
mathematics and French, occasionally also a second foreign 
language (optional). 

The lower schools on the other hand, were differentiated into 
such that required a tuition fee and those in which no tuition fee, 
or only a nominal tuition fee, was required. Thus a differentiation 
on an economic basis on the one hand and on class distinction on 
the other became an established fact, a tradition in the German 
school system. There existed then: 

1. A lower public school for the poorer classes. 

2. A héhere Biirgerschule for the well-to-do classes. 

3. (Ober) Realschule or Gymnasium for those preparing for 

the professions or the University. 

The types 1 and 2 were later supplemented by the addition 
of continuation schools and technical institutions. 

The present German school system is accordingly the product 
of the gradually developed social and economic conditions in 
the German territories. It represents an organic growth and re- 
flects the cultural strata of present day Germany. 

The deficiencies and incongruities of this educational system 
have been sharply felt from time to time in the history of the 
German people, and more than once strong efforts on the part of 
leading German educators and statesmen have been made towards 
the establishment of a more uniform and more elastic system of 
education. 

During the decades of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) the 
great educator Comenius outlined a more general educational 
system as follows: 

1) Maternity school, 6 yrs; 2) Public school, 6 yrs; 3) Latin 
school, 6 yrs; 4) Higher school, 6 yrs. 

The first two types were to be attended by all children regard- 
less of class or caste, thus establishing the principle of equality 
and unification. Needless to say that this plan was not realized— 
the masses of the people were too ignorant and too weak to make 
their wishes mandatory; the ruling classes too unwilling to make 
any concessions. 
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About two centuries later another attempt to revise the educa- 
tional system was made. ‘The liberation of the serfs and the 
reorganization of the Prussian state rendered desolate through 
the Napoleonic wars made it manifest that a unification of the 
nation could be best accomplished through a more unitary system 
of education. The Minister of State Baron Stein and the philoso- 
pher J. G. Fichte were the spokesmen of the movement. Under 
the sponsorship of the Minister of Education Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, there was devised and presented a new scheme for public 
education. Its basic principles were: 1) General public school 
for all children; 2) General city school; 3) Gymnasium. Graduates 
from type 1 could enter type 2; graduates from type 2 were 
qualified to enter type 3. After many protracted deliberations 
the plan was pronounced impractical and inopportune. 

Two more attempts to reform the educational system are to be 
noted, one after the Revolution of 1848, the other at the end of 
the Franco-Prussian war in 1871; on both occasions the movement 
was championed by the association of German teachers; neither 
attempt produced tangible results. 

The agitation for a unification of the system has never ceased. 
Here and there in some of the larger cities, basic unitary public 
elementary schools have been established, but nowhere has there 
been created a unitary system of education. 

Thus owing to the social and economic factors enumerated 
above, Germany today possesses a dual system of education—one 
for the masses (elementary schools, continuation schools, trade 
schools, Normal schools for elementary teachers) and another for 
the wealthier classes (Realschule, Gymnasium and University). 

Today, Germany on the verge of economic bankruptcy and 
political disruption, once more hopes to find salvation in a better 
and more democratic system of education. ‘Our progress in the 
next decade will be intellectual or else there will be no progress,’’ 
(Prof. Barth) spoken in 1913 reflects the state of the German 
mind at the present juncture. 

For a score of years before the World War a number of 
Germany’s educational leaders strongly opposed the differentiation 
in the educational system. They sharply condemned the stone 
wall which in Germany, as well as in France, separates effectively 
the two types of schools. They felt that the system was too rigid, 
too discriminating. Long before the war, Professor Rein in Jena 
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and Professor Kerschensteiner in Munich, began an agitation for 
a more uniform, more inclusive system of education. The new 
type of school proposed by Professor Rein was designated as the 
Unitary school (Einheitsschule, école unique). 

The chief characteristic of the Einheitsschule is basic instruction, 
uniform in content to all children up to the age of ten or twelve. 
At the age of ten or twelve a differentiation sets in as follows: 
Those desiring to prepare for the professions or to enter the univer- 
sity go to the Realschule, from there to the Gymnasium and 
finally, to the University; the others continue two or more addi- 
tional years in the Volkschule and then enter either continuation 
schools, or trade schools, from which they likewise may finally 
reach the University, a new type of university which German 
educators propose to create, known as the People’s University, 
similar to the People’s High School in Denmark. 

The educators in Germany are in no way agreed as to the best 
type of the Einheitsschule. Various forms of the school have been 
proposed (by Sturm, Rein, Kerschensteiner, Tews, Schwartz, etc.) 
Rein’s type provides for a common basis of four years duration. 
Schwartz and others recommend a six year basis. The type sug- 
gested by Schwartz is perhaps the most comprehensive. 

It should be noted that the term Finheilsschule applies to the 
entire educational system of Germany and that the struggle 
for the reorganization of the dual system of education on a more 
or less unitary basis, is still going on. It may take years before a 
final form has been agreed upon. 

The progressive party among the educators, particularly the 
association of the German teachers—an organization like our N. 
EK. A., with a membership of 117,000 has formulated and is putting 
forward the following demands: 

1) There shall be accorded to every child a complete physical 
and intellectual training, based on sound and scientific 
principles—regardless of the parents’ economic or social 
position, or their religious views. 

2) The tuition, books, and accessories shall be furnished free 
of charge with special subsidies to children without means. 

3) Uniform and thorough preparation to be demanded of all 
teachers and a uniform salary schedule established. («his 
demand is also voiced in France.) 

4) All schools to receive uniform support from the state and 

municipalities. 
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5) A single ministry of education for all schools, but with 
sufficient local autonomy for the individual institutions. 


6) A complete separation of school and church; there should 


be no schools for Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, or Com- 
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The conservatives are strongly opposed to the Einheitsschule, 
maintaining that equal educational opportunities would draw the 
more talented children from the peasant and workmen’s classes 
away from their caste (Stand) thus depriving the peasant and the 
workman of the intelligence needed in their own ranks.” 

Moreover, the clericals are determined to frustrate the attempts 
of the liberals to effect a separation of church and school. Thus 
far the odds are in their favor, since they have been able to incor- 
porate into the German constitution a clause providing that Relig- 
ion 7s to be taught as a regular subject in the public elementary 
schools except in the Weltliche Schule, 7. e., in schools where 
such instruction is not desired. (Paragraph 149 of the Constitu- 
tion).3 

On the other hand, the liberals have succeeded in obtaining the 
full recognition by the state of the Weltliche (secular) school. 
Four types of the elementary school are to be recognized as being 
on par: 

1) The Confessional School. Teachers and children belong to 

the same confession. Religion taught as regular subject 

of the curriculum. 

2) Simultanschule (Gemeinschaftsschule) ‘Teachers and child- 
ren belong to various confessions. Religion taught as 
regular subject, but in separate classes for each particular 


confession. 
Weltliche Schule (Secular School) No provision for religious 
instruction made in the schedule of classes. Children may, 


we 


however, be given religious instruction in the school 
building outside of school hours. Such instruction is then 
purely a private instruction by denominational authorities. 
Weltanschauungsschule (Free Thought school) Teachers and 
children belong to no confession. In place of Religion 


4 


instruction in Ethics is given as a regular subject.’ 

While the entire school system is to be under the supervision of 
the Central government, the individual states within the Republic 
are given free hand in the shaping of the curricula, provided 
however,that they fulfill the necessary requirements and maintain 

* Popp: Neuorienticrung der Volksschule. 


3 Seyfert-Foerster: Das neue Deutschland, etc. 
‘Cf. H. Rosin: Das Schulkompromiss. 
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the proper standards. ‘The government exercises general super- 
vision of all schools, denominational as well as the free thought 
schools. 

The new German school system is as yet in an experimental 
stage; no one can foretell to what extent the proposed reforms may 
be realized. But even so, considerable progress toward a more 
democratic educational system has been made. 

FRANCE 

The course of educational events in France resembles very 
closely that of Germany. With the introduction of Christianity, 
the ecclesiastical schools were the chief, and at first, the exclusive 
sources of learning. Education was at a premium, accessible 
only to the nobility and the clergy. During the Reformation, 
efforts were made to do something for the intellectual elevation 
of the masses, but it being more difficult to oppress a peasant who 
could read than one who could not (says Diderot), the good 
intentions died in embryo. 

In the 17th century a Catholic priest, J. Baptiste de la Salle, 
established the Institute of the Brethren of the Christian Schools; 
through them in course of time a large number of parochial schools 
were founded and these, and other similar schools, were for some- 
time the only institutions which provided education for the 
poorer classes. 

On the other hand, considerable progress was being made in 
secondary education, particularly during the reign of Napoleon, 
who laid the foundation for a system of higher education, known 
as the University of France. 

The credit of having organized a comprehensive system of 
elementary education belongs to the Third Republic. It established 
a system not unlike ourown. Elementary instruction was placed 
under state supervision and attendance made compulsory 
(through efforts of Minister Jules Ferry, 1882). 

The preceding year, the courses of study had become secular- 
ized and civic and moral instruction was substituted for religious 
education. (In this respect France is, therefore, ahead of Germany 
where the public school still maintains Religion as a regular sub- 
ject of the curriculum in the typical public elementary school). 
Finally, in 1904, all ecclesiastical teaching congregations were 
suppressed and all the free schools directed by them were closed. 
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The present day French public elementary school is accordingly 
free, compulsory, and secular. There are, to be sure, still some 
parochial schools in existence, but their number is not very large. 

We have then, in France today, 

1) The public elementary school with its superstructure of 
higher primary school (professional, technical, continuation, 
complementary, Normal)—for the masses. 

2) The secondary school (lycée, collége) for the well-to-do 
contingent. 

3) The University. 

It is a dual system of education, as in Germany; a bit more demo- 
cratic, no doubt, but nevertheless far from a unitary system such as 
we have in our United States. 

Since the results of the recent war were in favor of France, the 
argument has been advanced that the principles of French demo- 
cracy and the basic French institutions are sound, and 
that, accordingly, there is less necessity for reform in France than 
in other countries.° 

The present minister of Education, M. Léon Bérard, even seems 
to think that there is too much democracy in French education. 
He is therefore advocating measures that would result in the 
strengthening of the classics in the secondary schools and would 
considerably restrict higher education, making it, in fact, a mono- 
poly of the well-to-do bourgeois.® 

These measures of the Ministry of Public Education, are, 
however, strenuously opposed by the more liberal elements in 
France under the leaderships of ‘‘Les Compagnons,”’ an association 
of young teachers originally seven in number. The association 
was enlarged later to forty-five, all former officers cited for bravery, 
three of them decorated with the medal of the Légion d’honneur. 
A journal published by Les Compagnons under the title “La 
Solidarité,’’ voices the necessity of considerable modification of 
France’s educational system along the following lines: 

1. There should be more specialization in order to meet effec- 
tively the industrial and commercial competition of other 
countries. This would result in the creation of a large 
number of technical schools and the adaptation of the 


5 Thamin, Kandel, Feuillerat (See Bibliography) 
6 The Living Age, vol. 312, 1922. See also Manuel Général No. 9, Nov. 1922. 
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elementary school to local requirements. Thus, in rural 
districts agricultural subjects would be emphasized; in 
cities, more stress would be laid on industrial and commer- 
cial subjects. 

2. More attention to be devoted to the education of the masses. The 


~ 


training of the masses to assume a triple character: a) gen- 
eral—to make good citizens. b) fechnical—to produce 
skilled laborers; c) physical—to prepare for military 
duties. Annually 50 hours to be devoted to general train- 
ing, 150 hours to technical instruction, and 100 hours to 
physical culture. 

The instruction received in the elementary school to be 


w 


enlarged in continuation schools. These continuation schools 
to comprise two grades, a /ower grade for pupils 13-17 years 
(16 years for girls), a higher grade for adults 17-20 years for 
men, and 16-18 years for women. 
4. More education for women. A committee appointed to solve 
this question has been working at it for over a year and a 
half, without tangible results. The opponents declare that 
to enlarge educational opportunities for women would 
result in an increased avoidance of motherhood, thus leading 
to race suicide. 
Equal chances to all citizens for higher education. At present 


wn 


each lycée or collége has a preparatory school terminating 
at the age of ten, thus barring practically all pupils of the 
elementary school whose education ends at the age of 
thirteen, except as they enter the secondary schools directly 
from the cours élémentaires. 

It is proposed to establish a single type of an elementary schoo! 
école unique—for all classes, with one method and one curriculum; 
and to extend the school age limit to fourteen years. This école 
unique (unitary school) should be the national type, both in 
public and private schools. Upon this école unique could then be 
built on one side the humanistic, on the other vocational courses.’ 

In order to make secondary education accessible to a larger 
number of pupils from the elementary school, the reformers would 


7 The French Government is, however, strongly opposed to the extension 
of the age limit, maintaining that France is at present in dire need of workers and 
laborers. 
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increase considerably the number of scholarships, in order that 
children of real ability be not debarred from higher education.$ 

Moreover, there must be brought about a revaluation fo 
values as regards the ultimate goal and purpose of education. 

Education in France, particularly secondary education, so 
argue the reformers, sets up false standards and is founded on 
false principles. France was before the war, and still is, a huge 
diploma factory. The universal test of individual worth is the 
possession of a certificate. This worship of paper qualifications 
is seen in the syllabi and in the methods of instruction. The 
emphasis is placed on the acquisition, rather than assimilation of 
knowledge, on making the brain a storehouse, rather than an 
instrument or tool.® 

Unfortunately, those in authority show little, if any, disposition 
towards a thorough going reform. If anything, the Ministry of 
Education would rather favor retrenchment, than expansion. 

In sum, the educational outlook in France is vague and uncer- 
tain. The prospects are that some reforms will be introduced, 
particularly as regards physical and vocational training; but on 
the whole, no radical changes in the system seem to be within sight. 
However, gui vivrd, verra. 

RUSSIA 

The old social order having been wiped out completely, the 
Russian Federated Soviet Republic proposes to create an entirely 
new school system, totally different from its predecessor. 

The Soviet Republic begins with the absolute separation of 
Church and State on one hand, and with the absolute exclusion of 
the Church from the school, on the other. 

Education is the business of the State. All schools are State 
schools under the supervision of the Central Ministry of Education 
and educational boards appointed by this Ministry of Education. 
These educational boards are composed of men who are experts 
in matters of education. Lay boards may advise, but they have 
no power to direct or hinder. 

There is to be created and organized one uniform public school 
system for all the youth of the land, be they rich or poor. And yet 

’ And again the opposition maintains that the present economic conditions 


in France do not permit of increased appropriations for such a purpose. 
® Kandel. See also, L’Enseignement Secondaire, July-December 1918. 
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in this uniformity there is to be such diversity of instruction 
that the natural talents of every child are developed to the fullest 
capacity. 

Energetic efforts are being made in Russia today i» create such 

a school. The second All-Russian Educational Congress in its 
sessions (November 30—December 3, 1921), formulated definite 
plans for the education of children of the pre-scholastic age. The 
fact that all schools are to be under the government’s super- 
vision has a tremendous significance. It means that the young 
minds are to be saturated with the Marxist doctrine. But, while 
in pre-war Russia the schools taught the absolute sovereignty 
of the Monarch and the State, and the absolute subordination of 
the individual, the schools of the new Russia teach that the state 
exists for the individual, and mot the individual for the state. 

The basic principles of the new educational movements in 

Russia are these: 

1) Sound physical care and training of every child. Closest 
co-operation between the instructor-pedagogue and the 
pedagogue-physician. 

2) Harmonious development of head, heart, and hand through 
literature, art, and music. (Rhythmic games, folk dances, 
stories, drawing, modeling, etc.) 

3) Knowledge of the physical environment through direct 
contact. (Excursions, work in school gardens, caring for 
live stock, etc.) 

4) Collective labor as means of development of social, altruistic 
instincts, community interests, self-government, etc., not 
because of demands on the part of the instructor, but 
because of the child’s own discernment that his personal 
interest is closely interwoven with that of his fellowmen. 

5) And finally, the personality of the pupil to be given every 
opportunity to develop to its fullest capacity, the talents 
and inclinations with which it has been endowed by nature. 

The curricula of the grammar school, the intermediate school, 

and the higher schools of learning are so planned as to create no 
gaps or difficulties in the transition from one to the other. 

Every child in school and a school for every child, with variety 

of courses and subjects to suit all demands and propensities, and 
without violation to the soul or mind of the individual. 
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Wherever possible, these infant schools are to be located outside 
the city limits. Theyare to be allotted sufficient grounds for 
extensive school gardens and the keeping of live stock. The schools 
are boarding schools, children staying there throughout the year, 
except for the usual, rather brief, vacations when they are allowed 
to visit their parents. 

And why this separation of the child from his parents? Because 
of the prevailing social conditions. Eighty-five per cent of the 
parents, so the government argues, are either too poor or too ig- 
norant to bring up their children properly. The remaining 15%, 
the well-to-do class usually leave the bringing up of their children 
to hired tutors and governesses which is a poor guarantee that the 
child will be trained systematically and rationally. But it is im- 
perative that the future builders and makers of the social republic 
be physically sound and intellectually well trained—hence the 
necessity of government supervision and state ownership of 
schools. 

Government care of the child begins even before its birth. 
Special homes are provided for prospective mothers where they 
are placed on proper diet under medical supervision, without any 
compensation. 

When the child no longer needs his mother’s care, the latter is 
allowed to leave the institution, and the child is taken over by one 
of the infant homes, where he remains until old enough (about 
4 years) to enter the Kindergarten (dietski sad). In the Kinder- 
garten he spends from 3 to 4 years. At the age of about 7 or 8 
years, he is transferred to the grammar school where his education 
is continued along both theoretical and practical lines. More 
stress is placed, as a rule, on the application of knowledge ac- 
quired than on the acquisition itself. 

For the unschooled adults there are organized in every part of 
the country so-called study clubs in which everything under the 
sun is being taught, beginning with the alphabet and culminating 
in political science. 

For the time being, the lack of funds and the lack of properly 
trained teachers are greatly handicapping the realization of the 
projected educational system and its future is by no means assured. 

It stands to reason, however, that unless unforeseen political 
upheavals take place, the new educational doctrine will have been 
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firmly anchored within another decade. The thought I wish to 
leave with my readers is, that whatever we may say or think of 
those in power in Russia today, it must be admitted, that more has 
been planned and attempted for general popular education in 
Russia within the last three years, than within the last thirty 
years of the tzarist régime. 

The Russian Republic is young, therefore it is hopeful. The 
enthusiasm among educational workers in that country is immense; 
it has electrified the minds and the people are responding with a 
vim and vigor unprecedented in the history of any nation. How 
successful Young-Russia will be in its educational schemes, time 
alone will tell. Let us withhold judgment for the time being. 
“Chudesa vse yeshcho sluchayoutsa,” say the Russians. Miracles 
still do happen. 
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The appended graph shows the proposed plan of general educa- 
tion in the Russian republic. 

In conclusion, let us cast a glance at our own system of national 
ecucation. The great Huxley is reported to have said that no 
system of education can be justly termed ‘‘national” unless it be 
so organized that the educational ladder extends from the gutter 
to the university. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland 
possess to-day unitary systems of education, but none of these 
countries can boast of an organization as democratic as that of 
the United States. 

“America, thou art fortunate,” said Goethe referring to the 
fact that our national life and our national culture in their develop- 
ment had not been weighed down and hindered by century-old 
traditions, deep-rooted prejudices, and firmly established special 
privileges. 

In our country the road to the highest offices, be they political, 
social, economic or educational, is open to the humblest of our 
sons and daughters, if they choose to use the channels of education. 
And it is our sacred duty to keep these channels unobstructed, in 
order that the dynamic forces latent in the masses of the common 
people be not smothered and suppressed. 

But even our educational system is capable of considerable 
improvement; in fact it is far from being perfect. While our cities 
are justly proud of their excellent public schools—grade schools 
as well as high schools—the conditions in many of our country 
districts are sadly deficient. For these, better teaching facilities 
and better prepared teachers should be provided by the individual 
states assisted, if necessary, by the national government. Many of 
the smaller schools could and should be consolidated, and better 
means of transportation furnished to those living at considerable 
distances. Every school, whether private or public, should be 
compelled by state authorities to maintain decent scholastic 
standards and to pay a decent wage to the teacher. And lastly, 
adequate and more uniform training should be demanded of every 
teacher in the country as well as in the city. 

In order that we may not become internationally provincial 
afid self-sufficient—a danger signal of encroaching intellectual 
decline—efforts must be made, more than ever before, to extend 
and strengthen our courses in foreign languages and literatures. 
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No valid argument can be offered why the study of foreign lan- 
guages should be postponed until the pupil enters the high school 
(to offer the rudiments of French or German in colleges and 
universities is an anomalous educational freak). Modern educa- 
tional science stipulates that the logical time to begin the study 
of foreign languages is at the age of twelve—the first year of our 
junior high school or the seventh grade of the grammar school. 
Extension downward is, therefore, our most immediate and most 
pressing problem. 

On the other hand, in order that there be one nation, undivided 
in its sentiments in times of national danger, there must be one 
basic elementary school course for all children, taught up to the 
age of twelve years in the language of the nation. And it is equally 
reasonable and imperative to demand that every child should 
be more thoroughly instructed in the underlying principles of 
American democracy. 

Our greatest educational need, as I see it, is more power to the 
educational authorities of the individual states and to the national 
government for the enforcement of proper standards, proper 
curricula, and properly trained teachers. 

Let us not be mislead by the cry of particularists for individual 
rights and sectarian privileges. They move in a narrow groove, 
unable or unwilling to grasp the tremendous significance of national 
unification. America’s future depends upon men of character, 
upon men whose vision is not limited by the borders of their 
country, for “where there is no vision, the people perish.” 

Hunter College 

New York City 
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READING IN FIRST AND SECOND YEAR 
COLLEGE FRENCH, 1918-1923 


By Joun VAN Hornt 


HIS article, and articles to appear later on Spanish reading 

material in colleges, and on French and Spanish reading 
material in secondary schools, was prepared at the request of the 
MoperN LANGuAGre JourNAL. A similar inquiry for colleges 
only was undertaken in 1918 for the years 1913-1918, and the 
results were published in the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL for 
January and February, 1919. The results here revealed may be 
compared to advantage with those of five years ago. To secure 
material for these college reading statistics, about a hundred and 
fifty questionnaires were sent out. About one third of these were 
answered. The response was not quite so great as it was five 
vears ago, and the value of the statistics suffers thereby, partic- 
ularly in the treatment of individual texts. The present figures 
are more accurate for the amount of reading done, because previous 
experience showed how the questionnaire could be improved. 


AMOUNT OF READING 


Frsst YEAR COLLEGE FRENCH 


fr 
N Av. N t 
Incstitu f Reading 100 200 0 100 S00 Over 
tions Page 100 pase 200 400 100 S00 600 600 
Reporting read or le 
1918-1919 19 194 : 8 3 2 | 0 0 
1919-1920 23 30 ? 11 s | 9 3 0 0 
1920-1921 11 9 } 0 1 
1921-1922 + 266 } 11 12 } 4 0 1 
1922-1923 40 273 3 13 | 3 } 5 1 | 1 
Totals | | | | 
or | 149 243! 17 | 54 | 42 | 16 1 | 4 3 
j | 
Averages | | 





‘In all cases the general average represents the average of the figures for each 
of the five years, and not the total number of pages divided by the total number of 
annual reports. 
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The amount of reading in first year French has increased in 
each year of the five year period. The figures for 1918-1919 are 
especially low, perhaps partly on account of insufficient returns, 
but also through the emphasis laid on oral drill during the war 
year. The general average (243 pages) is 55 pages less than the 
average for the years 1913-1918 (298 pages). The sharp break 
comes in the year 1918, when the average amount of reading fell 
nearly 100 pages. The present year and last year indicate a 
return to conditions almost the same as those that prevailed 
before the war made its influence felt. This may mean that the 
attention given to linguistic drill is gradually being lessened, and 
that reading will resume a position as important as it previously 
held. Only experience can determine what the future policy will 
be. Although these figures represent only a rather small number 
of institutions, they are representative, and probably their general 
trend is pretty close to the true state of affairs. 

It is interesting to note that of 149 reports of the amount of 
reading for one year, 42 come very close to the general average, 
71 fall below it (most of them rather slightly) and 36 are above it. 
Thus the majority of institutions read slightly less than the general 
average, which is attained by the exceptional amount of reading 
of a few places. Only four institutions show figures in excess of 
500 pages. 

The average amount of reading for second year college French 
is 615 pages, as compared with 686 pages in 1913-1918. Again 
the diminution occurs 1n 1918, the reduction in that year amount- 
ing to 84 pages, an amount much less significant than the present 
reduction in first year French. There is observable in the last 
three years a slight tendency to get back to pre-War conditions, 
but it is not so convincing nor consistent as the corresponding 
effort in first year French. 

Slightly more than one-third of the institutions that reported 
indicate outside reading, the amount being usually slightly less 
than 250 pages. Too much stress should not be laid upon so small 
a number of reports, but the figures are here presented for what 
they are worth. 

It will be noted that out of 148 reports of reading for one year, 
only 33 come between 500 and 700 pages. As was the case in the 
statistics five years ago, the general average does not represent 
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the usual procedure. It is reached by averaging two widely 
different systems. The most common policy seems to be to 
compete 500 or less pages, while a fair number of institutions 
read much more than the general average. It is interesting to note 
18 reports in excess of 1,000 pages. 

Unfortunately the total number of reports of the use of some 
text in class is only about one-half of what it was five years ago. 
Where the reports are so few in number, caution should be used 
in interpreting the statistics. Through accident a popular book 
may be unrepresented or only inadequately represented in this 
list. In no case should minor variations in numbers be considered 
significant. However, a few items of interest may safely be de- 
duced. For the most part the literary texts popular in the previous 
report retain their position. Le Voyage de M. Perrichon is still 
first, but its position is not quite so dominating as it was. L’ Abbé 
Constantin, Madame Thérése, La Poudre aux yeux, Daudet’s 
stories and La Mare au diable remain near the top of the list. 
Colomba and Maupassant’s stories appear to have lost ground. 
If this is not accidental, it indicates a postponement until the 
second year of somewhat difficult material. 

Five years ago about 65 per cent of the texts used were literary, 
and 35 per cent informational or artificial (counting elementary 
readers in the latter class). In these reports only slightly over 
50 per cent of the texts are literary. This too may indicate a 
desire for easier and more practical matter in first year work. 


READING TEXTS 


First YEAR COLLEGE FRENCH 



















ext No. of Times | ext No. of Times 
Institutions Used | Institutions Used 
ae: Voyage de M. Perrichon”’ 16 0) 1} Fraser and Sana “Readin 
Smith and Greenleaf: “ Reader Yu 2 | Material’ ) 7 
‘*La belle France’’.. 7 15 | “La France Nouvelle t 6 
Lavisse: “Histoire de Franc: 8 14 || “La Chute’ 2 6 
“L’Abbé Constantin’ 7 10 | *Mon Oncle et mon curé 2 6 
Roux: “ Reader’ 5 10 \| Snow and LeBon: “Reader”. 2 6 
“Madame Thérése 3 10 | “La Tour de la France par deux 
Ballard: ‘“‘ Reader” H ) } enfants 2 6 
‘La Poudre aux yeux ; 6 8 || Harvitt: “Contes divers 3 5 
Daudet: “Short Stories” (1 3 8 || Mérasand Roth: Petits Contes 3 5 
Aldrich and Foster: “ Reader”. . 3 S M éras: “Le Premier Livre” 2 5 
‘La Mare au diable”’.......... 2 7 | “*Fabliaux et Contes”. 1 5 
Allen and Schoel!: “French Life’ 2 7 | Lemaitre: ‘‘Contes” (1 1 5 
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SECOND YEAR COLLEGE FRENCH. 


Pext No. of limes |] Text No. of 
Institutions Used 


Times 
Institutions Used 
Les Oberlé” 13 **Mon oncle et mon curé” ‘ 3 
Maupassant: “Short Stories’ (1 11 “L’ Abbé Daniel” 
*Tartarin de Tarascon 15 2 ‘Mile 


3 
de la Seigliére”’ 

“La Mare au diabk 11 ‘L’Avare”’ ; 
Colomba 10 23 ||) “La Bataille de dames” 
“Le Gendre de M, Poirier 12 Le Paris d’aujourd’hui’ 
“Le Livre de mon ami : 6 ) ‘Madame ss 
“Les Misérables 8 Le Comte de Monte Cristo” 
* Eugénie Grandet & lx 


Phérése”’ 


Romanesque 
Buffum: “Contes Prancai 7 2 Merimée: “Contes” 
Le Roi des montagne ) L’ Abbé Constantin 
Le Crime de Sylvestre ol ‘La France Nouvelle” 
nard “Le Juif Polonais” 
“Le petit Chose” 5 l Le Médecin n 
“Le Pécheur d’Istance 7 ] 11 


La Tulipe noire ; 1 ( 


algr lui 
ontes divers” a 
infield. “French Lyrics”’ 
‘Le Barbier de Séville . | | L’évasion du Duc de Beaufort 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme En France ; 

‘La Poudre aux yeux” || Weill: Historical French Reader” 
Buffum: “French Short Storie . ; 

Lavisse Histoire de France 1). Various editions. 

Le Voyage de M. Perricho 5 1 1} (2). Periodicals play an important part, but 
“La Chute not here listed. 

*Le Monde ot l'on s‘ennuie ( sy. § 


ee appendix for hooks used less then five 
Les trois mousquetair 


times, and move than once. 


The tables for second year French show most of the old 
favorites holding their positions of popularity, with little choice 
among the leading texts. Les Oberlé seems to have joined the 
traditional favorites for the time being, at least. If we added 
the figures for La Chute and Cosetie to Les Misérables it would be 


above Les Oberlé. Comment on increase or decrease in popu- 


larity of a text from year to year is valueless, because the figures 
are so small. All the popular books are literary in character. 


APPENDIX 
First Vear French 
The following texts have been used four times:—Guerber: 
“Contes et Légendes”’; ‘‘Le Frangais et sa patrie’’; Olmsted and 
Barton: ‘Reader’; Méras: ‘‘Le second livre’; Maupassant: 
“Short Stories.”’ 
The following have been used three times: “Sans famille’; 
and “‘Le petit Chose.” 
The following have been used twice:—‘‘Les deux Sourds”’; 
Bierman and_Frank; ‘‘Reader”’; ‘La Neuvaine de Colette’; 
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“Colomba’’; “Pour parler frangais’’; ‘‘Cosette’’; Francois et 
Giroud: ‘Reader’; “La France héroique’; Frangois: ‘‘Easy 
French Reading’; ‘‘Contes du pays de Merlin’’; ‘Atala’; and 
“Le Paris d’aujourd’hui”’. 

Second Vear French 

The following have been used four times:—‘‘Graziella’’; 
“L’Attaque du moulin”; “Lettres de mon moulin’’; “Carmen and 
Other Stories’; Vreeland: ‘‘Anthology’’; Coppée: ‘Dix Contes”’; 
“Contes de la France contemporaine’; Duval: ‘Histoire de la 
littérature francaise’; and “Hernani.”’ 

Three times:—‘‘La Petite Fadette’’; ‘“Gringoire’; Allen and 
Schoell: “French Life’; ‘‘La Question d'argent’; ‘Collette 
Baudoche”’; ‘Cosette’; “‘Le Luthier de Crémone”’; ‘La Mére 
de la marquise’; “Trois Comédies” (Ginn); ‘“Dosia’’; Bowen: 
“French Lyrics”; “Zadig’’; “Gil Blas’; and ‘Trois Comédies”’ 
(Musset). 

Twice :—‘‘Quatre-vingt-treize’; ‘‘Le Jeu de l'amour et du 
hasard”’; “L’Eté de la Saint-Martin”; “Criquette’; “Pour parler 
frangais’”’; Michelet: ‘History’; Hugo: ‘‘Lyrics’’; ‘‘Le Pére 
Goriot”’; “‘Les Précieuses ridicules’; ‘‘Le premier Avion”; “Noir- 
aud”; Manley: ‘‘Eight French Stories’; Lazare: ‘Contes et 
Nouvelles’; “Atala”; ‘La Lizardiére’ Weill: “French News- 
paper Reader’; “Cyrano de Bergerac’; Aldrich and Foster: 
“Reader”’; “Ramuntcho”’; “Le Pays de France’’; ‘La Grammaire” ; 
“‘Jettatura’’; ‘Mémoires d’un collégien.”’ 

University of Illinois 





SCHOLARSHIP IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


VERY profession has to face the danger of stagnation. We 
teachers are especially liable to this evil. We usually come in- 

to our work with a store of enthusiasm for our subject, based on 
an accumulated stock of scholarship and warmed by the fires of 
youth. Gradually, however, under the crushing weight of routine 
this enthusiasm grows cold, often even before the fires of youth 
have died down. So many stupid boys and girls before whom it 
seems a desecration to cast the pearls of scholarship; so many tests 
and examinations to give, with scarcely a grain of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff; so many records to keep; so many petty adminis- 
trative details; and worst of all, such a continual rush to finish 
in some way the cast-iron requirements for the most unimaginative 
of all objectives, the college entrance: —all of these tend to make a 
mockery of the higher scholarship harvested in happy years of 
inspiration! The works of literature which voice the soul of a 
great people in its transfigured moments fade into drabness 
through endless repetition in a round of texts, where the thought 


has been digested and regurgitated by tireless editors until no 


single cell of life seems to survive. Of the philology which we once 
felt to be a living science to open the door to the soul of a foreign 
people, only the shreds are left. 

In place of this, another divinity has been reared for our wor- 
ship, the god of method. Superintendents have preached its 
gospel, our own periodicals have exalted it and teachers’ organiza- 
tions have prayed before it. In proportion as our ideas of vowel 
mutation and consonant shifts have grown weak, our grip has 
been strengthened on the direct method. As the great human 
messages of Voltaire and Victor Hugo fade on the horizon, the 
foreground is filled with such useful devices as those for teaching 
a vocabulary to resisting students. The progress toward this 
‘“‘hard-boiled”’ stage is greatly accelerated if through some force 
of personality we have been entrusted with details of school 
administration, where our vitality finds a new outlet in extra- 
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curricular activities, and the deep enthusiasm for our subject that 
once bore us into the pleasant land of scholarship now drops us 
into a wild and rocky region and fades away like the cloud chariot 
that brought Faust back from the arms of Helen to a cheerless 
world of politics and war. 

Do not let us smirch either of the two great pillars of the 
American public schools, pedagogical technique and a smoothly 
working administration. They have their important place among 
our national claims to greatness and justly excite the admiration 
of foreigners. But they are a danger, especially to modern language 
teachers because they over-emphasize the mechanics of the 
teacher's life and crowd scholarship to the wall. It is very doubt- 


ful if any two persons will agree as to what is the proper aim and 


purpose of the teaching of modern languages. It is however, 
certain that we have gone further in inquiry as to what is really 
worth while in our subject than our colleagues of many other 
departments, and have been more willing to make concessions 
to what is practical than either the mathematicians or the class- 
icists or the historians. The danger is that we may misinterpret 
what “practical” really means. The closer our studies link us to 
the past and especially to that past which directly interests the 
teacher of French or German or Spanish, the more likely we are 
to reject any definition of the practical that limits knowledge 
to what can be shown to be usable in life. Here we often find it 
necessary to differ forcefully with administrative heads and school 
patrons, who are apt to place a tremendous overvaluation on the 
spoken language. We notice that our students respect us not for 
what they regard as practical, but for our strength in that which 
from the public standpoint is impractical. Many a modern 
language handicraftsman, who has dazzled his elementary students 
by the technique with which he weaves French verbs or German 
nouns into sentences, has been surprised to find that in spite of 
their keen interest in these exercises, they turn away from the 
subject just as soon as the required years are completed. It is 
a fallacy to suppose that we can impress them constructively by a 
well-oiled technique in linguistic method. They have a plummet 
of their own with which they all unconsciously are sounding the 


cultural depth of the subject as we present it to them. 





SCHOLARSHIP IN: THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The demands which even the elementary class imposes are 
incessant and cannot be met by a hand-to-mouth knowledge. 
We cannot teach even so simple a text as Grimms’ Fairy Tales 
without laying under contribution a wide knowledge of many 
things: the Grimms and the making of their great collection; 
the place of the fairy story as a literary genre; the enthusiasms 
of the great Romantic period, which first opened the hearts of 
scholars to the rich sources of folk poetry; the simplicity of the 
style which the two philologians wrought out of their own simple 
and sincere minds to dress the deep mythology of the peasant; 
the inner and outer life of the Cassel hill country. This calls 
for penetration to the deeps into many streams of national culture. 

The greatest evil in the American secondary schools at the 
present time is not the gap that separates the school from the 
college in curriculum but the lack of contact between the teachers 
and their higher studies of earlier years. The modern language 
teacher especially cannot afford to regard his capital of scholarly 
lore as fixed and unchangeable. We accept without question the 
evolution which in the past twenty years has brought us such 
brilliant accomplishments in the field of aural and oral work, in 
systematic vocabulary training and in the use of Realia in the 
schoolroom. We must not forget that just as great a transforma- 
tion is going on in the bases of philological and literary study and 
that some of the things that we learned at the university and now 
pass on to our students are as definitely out of date as the Julian 


calendar. The phonetic laws covering the development of the 


Romance languages are constantly undergoing modification and 
repair. A whole new field has been opened in the systematic 
study of doublets, for instance. Contemporary scholars, notably 
Siegmund Feist! and Hermann Hirt,? have inaugurated a revolu- 
tion in our ideas of sound change through the development of 
the theory that alterations like the Germanic consonant shifts 
were determined largely by the imposition of a foreign tongue 
on an alien population of lower cultural standing. This brings 
the study of the ethnography of the primitive European peoples 
into a very significant position for students of modern languages. 

‘ Indogermanen und Germanen, Halle, 1919. The references are to the Ger- 
manic field as the one best known to me. Colleagues tell me that similar examples 
could easily be cited from Romance philology and literature. 

* Geschichte d. deutschen Sprache, Halle, 1919. 
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A great readjustment is taking place in the attitude of scholars 
towards provincial literature. In the past eighteen years a new 
school of historians has arisen in Austria, led by August Sauer and 
Josef Nadler,’ to demonstrate that the literary spirit of a nation does 
not rest in its classicists but in the great mass of poets and writers 
of the provinces. Investigation of family history has recovered 
submerged stores of unsuspected material to explain literary 
development through successive generations. In place of the 
study of relations and dependencies between authors and literary 
groups, so numerous earlier in this century, attention is now being 
directed more and more to the poet as an interpreter of social 
and moral forces. The position of woman, her struggles and 
ambitions, are now under investigation for single writers of France 
and Germany and for whole epochs of literary history. It has 
been discovered that the child as it appears in the literature of 
earlier centuries can tell an eloquent story of human progress. 
Aesthetic standards are constantly shifting. The whole field of 
metrical theory has been undergoing a radical change since most 
of us were at the university. Eduard Sievers” discovery of laws 
governing tone-pitch in verse-recitation has suggested new met- 
rical criteria for the earlier texts in all the Germanic languages, 
and the adaptation of musical notation to verse by Andreas 
Heusler ® and others has opened new possibilities for research in 
the relations between poetry and music. Psycho-analysis has 
invaded the field of literary history sufliciently to show that it is 
able to throw light on many dark subjects. The importance of 
international literary exchanges, the sub-currents of social unrest, 
dim reflections of popular superstitions have all become subjects 
of keen research and enlightening synthesis by recent students 
of literature. 

Do not let us imagine that our students, even the youngest, 
are not ready to respond to some of these results of modern 


3 Literaturgeschichte d. deutschen Stimme und Landschaften, Berlin, 1912 ff, 
now in three volumes. 

‘ Of striking interest are his attempts to confirm these by experiments, with 
Ruutz, on wire figures representing muscular postures. Cf. F. Saran, Das Hilde- 
brandslied, Halle, 1915, p. 14. 

5 For example, in his Deutscher und antiker Vers, Ziirich 1917 
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scholarship. No teacher of chemistry or physics or biology would 
be permitted to ignore in his classes the discoveries of the past 
twenty years, for to do so would be to leave them ignorant of all 
radial activity and nearly all the uses of the X-ray. In modern 
languages our use of recent scholarship need not be less appealing, 
provided we are filled with the spirit of it and do not merely hand 
out such tatters of literary and philological learning as are left 
after ten or twenty years of routine. 

The impressions of scholarship are most lasting and productive 
when received in pre-college days. Usually such enthusiasn as 
we have for higher learning, as well as our ideals of conscientious 
exactness, what may be called the “‘scientific conscience,” are 
implanted in the later high-school years. Then their vitality is 
extraordinary and it is always possible to re-awaken them and 
with them something of the perennial spirit of youth. A little 
of the zeal that goes into supervising athletics, cultivating civic 
interests and riding useless hobbies, if transferred to the field of 
systematic study, brings back a youthful, reproductive energy 
that may last even down to old age. It is one of those moral 


‘ 


forces which Plato noted as growing stronger through life and 


giving the promise of immortality. 

The acid test of power is the ability to reproduce and there 
can be no real scholarship without thé urge for production. This 
does not simply mean the writing of text-books and contributing to 
the literature of class-room method, but the productivity that 
springs from an interest in literature and philology that has no 
immediate connection with the work in hand but lights the way 
to a really deeper knowledge of the subject. It was one of the 
finest titles to distinction of the old German secondary schools 
that their teachers, even though class-room duties were exacting 
and vacations short, found time to continue in school programs 
and elsewhere the scholarly investigation of graduate days. Many 
a one of these dusty papers has been brought forth in the course 
of the justifying years and recognized as a contribution of high 
value toscience. Herein lies the importance tu the teacher of the 
graduate degree. To the outside world the studies and researches 
that accompany it often seem futile or ridiculous; but that is the 
verdict of the uninitiated on most forms of endeavor that are not 
immediately productive of concrete results. Its great value lies 
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in the contact it gives with creative scholarship. No one has ever 
undertaken the systematic study of some linguistic phase or some 
author and carried it through with iron resolution to a conclusion 
without having acquired an attitude of lasting respect for the 
body of linguistic and literary science. Another great field for 
production lies in stimulating our students to higher study and 
filling them with the scholarly ideal. Certainly no higher service 
could be rendered to our guild and to American culture than this. 
As members of a learned profession, we have to face this 
question in a broad spirit. The problem is how to strengthen our 
professional instinct and enhance the dignity of our calling in our 
own eyes and consequently in the eyes of our students. Why is it 
that in spite of all the progress in our craft certain other hun a»- 
istic subjects, like Latin and history, enjoy a sort of prestige in 
the public mind? Certainly in part because the men and women 
who teach these subjects are possessed of a strong feeling of loyalty, 
even something like reverence for what they teach. We believe 
that our technique is superior to theirs and the natural appeal 
which the modern language makes to the students is, as a rule, 
greater; but it is a question whether we succeed so well in getting 
a grip on the better class of students through our interpretation of 
the great spirit of humanity. Not until we know in a really pro- 
ductive sense the language and literature and civilization of France 
and Germany and Spain can we really fee! a thorough respect for 
our subjects and transmit this feeling to our students. 
Columbia University 




















A CARD CATALOGUE OF SPANISH TEXT BOOKS 


By Auice H. Busnet 


UR CARD catalogue is in working order, although we shall 

probably have occasion to add names of books overlooked 
in its preparation. For the present we have made the follow- 
ing practical divisions— Beginners’ Books, Composition Books, 
Dramas, Grammars, Novels, Poetry, Readers (including col- 
lections of short stories) and at the end, books on Commercial 
Spanish and Miscellany. When cards are sent from the publishers, 
we use those and much work is saved; otherwise we paste the 
advertisements cut from catalogues on ordinary manila cards. 

It has already proved its usefulness in the few weeks that it has 
been in existence. If we wish to make a change in the books of a 
certain course, a quick turning over of the cards shows at once 
what we have to choose from. In like manner, if a student asks 
the names of a few books to read during the summer, it is perfectly 
easy to find what she wants with title, publisher and price. 

The catalogue, however, is not only useful but interesting and 
thought provoking and I would like to give the readers of the 
MoperRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL a few statistics. Under the head 
of Grammars there are 31 cards representing 31 books and 26 
authors. There are apparently enough varieties to satisfy every 
taste. Some are all in English, some all in Spanish and some half 
and half. They include, of course, only grammars published in 
the United States. Among them is an “Introductory Course” of 
530 pages in Vol. I which does not yet reach the Subjunctive and 
there is also one with 124 pages which explains the most common 
use of the Subjunctive in the second lesson. One grammar has no 
Spanish exercises and another furnishes so many selections that a 
reading book is not required. Some would make the road to 
learning smooth and pleasant and others believe that only by 
hard work can the knowledge of a foreign language be acquired. 
In my own opinion only one more grammar is needed! 

Under the heading Readers there are 32 that give themselves 


this name besides 17 collections of stories and ten others that 
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could be used as readers if so desired. At least 12 are Spanish 
American Readers. Most of them have grammar exercises, 
questions, notes and vocabulary and although they are all supposed 
to be for elementary work, there is a considerable difference in the 
grade. The subject matter includes class conversation, trips to 
Spain and Spanish America, history, descriptions of countries and 
customs, anecdotes, legends, fairy stories and also some very good 
easy stories by the best Spanish authors. 

There is a small collection of books labelled Beginners, which 
consists for the most part of easy reading books based on the 
“Natural Method.” 

The set of cards on Com position is not large and even so includes 
some “unit passages’”’ and books for oral composition. Of all the 


books for the study of a language, the Composition Book seems to 
be the most difficult to write. Shall it be full of idioms and proverbs 
or shall it be “The history and literature of Spain are very interest- 
ing’ kind? The student can travel to his heart’s content or 
discontent for one, two or three years, from California to Argentine 
and from New York to Madrid. That there are many ideas and 
differing opinions in regard to Composition Books is illustrated by 


the fact that the one I greatly prefer for elementary work has 
almost lost the favor of the author himself. 

There are two or three good collections of Poetry and a number 
of books on Commercial Spanish, but it is the Novel and Drama 
that are especially interesting. The Drama begins chronologically 
with “Ten Spanish Farces,” followed by two plays of Lope de 
Vega, two of Calderén and one each of Tirso de Molina and Ruiz 
de Alarcén.'. Two by Moratin represent the 18th century; the 
romantic period offers one each by Martinez de la Rosa, Espron- 
ceda, Larra and Gutiérrez and three by Hartzenbusch, while for 
the later 19th century there are two each by Tamayo y Baus and 
Echegaray and one each by Bretén de los Herreros, Nunez de 
Arce, Lépez de Ayala, Avellaneda, Gil y Zarate and a few by 
authors of less note. In the 20th century Benevente leads with 
six short plays, followed by los Hermanos Quintero, Martinez 
Sierra, Galdés and Linares Rivas. 

There are three periods represented by the novel—the 17th 
century with two editions of selections from Don Quijote and a 


1T have not included in these lists titles of books “in preparation.” 
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book of selections from the Novelas Ejemplares, the 18th century 
with Padre Isla’s Gil Blas and the second half of the 19th century 
with works of the following authors—Alarcén (5), Valdés (3, one 
much abridged), Fernan Caballero (2), Valera (2), Galdés (2), 
Pardo Bazan (2), Pereda (1), Blasco Ibdfiez (1 and a book of des- 
cription). In addition there are three novels by Spanish American 
writers; several short stories like Fortuny, La mariposa blanca 
and El pdjaro verde; and a book of selections from Becquer’s 
Levendas y rimas. 


There is one thing more to notice in the statistics—there are 


more cards than titles. For example in the drama 13 cards give 
only five different titles and in the novel 29 cards give ten titles. 
There are two editions each of F/ alcalde de Zalamea (with a third 
in preparation), Contigo pan y cebolla, El drama nuevo, Maria, 
Gil Blas, José, Dotia Perfecta, Marianela, La mariposa blanca and 
Pepita Jimenez; three of El si de las nivas; four each of Zaragiieta, 
Il pdjaro verde; and five of El Capitén Venenol! 

What is the reason for this? It is conceivable that a first 
edition might be so poor that a second would be quite justifiable 
in making its appearance and it is true that in the case of a book 
like Don Quijote there is room for an edition with learned notes 
as well as one that is more popular and easier, but in general neither 
of these reasons is applicable. Are there really so few worth- 
while books in the Spanish language that we must needs have 
five different editions of one? Or is it simply that certain books 
like Zaragiieta and El Capitén Veneno are so popular that each 
publisher must perforce show them in his catalogue? Whatever 
the reason may be, the above list shows a tremendous expenditure 
of time and strength on the part of editors, which in the majority 
of cases practically duplicates what has already been done by 
some one else. 

The study of the card catalogue shows that for the length of 
time that Spanish has really been studied in our schools and colleges 
a good beginning has been made in text book editing, but it also 
seems to show that the book supply for undergraduate work 
resembles a low broad pyramid with a very solid base of grammars 
and readers and a good second story of other elementary books, 
but with the more advanced books running rapidly to the apex. 
In other words, we have plenty of tools for the Spanish language 
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but too few for its literature, apparently proving the case of those 
who say Spain has no literature. The low broad pyramid should 
be changed into a tall truncated pyramid and both language and 
literature would come into their own. 

We need many more books of the scholarly type already seen 
in a few—books that will make the student work and think as 
well as the editor. In an elementary textbook, the notes should 
be at the end of the book with a complete vocabulary and perhaps 
grammar exercises. The notes should contain all that is necessary, 
for a beginner without supplying so much information that he 
feels he can remember nothing. The vocabulary should give every 
meaning which each word has in this special book and if necessary, 
enough more to make the word alive. For example, if the reflexive 
form of the verb Jevantar is the only one that appears in the book, 
it is not enough for the vocabulary to say—‘‘levantarse, to arise, 
get up.”’ It is an isolated word in that case, but “levantar, to 


lift; levantarse, reflexive, to lift oneself, 7. e. to arise, get up,” 


gives the student one more step in the understanding of the Spanish 


reflexives. 

With advanced text books I would follow the opposite method 
—place the notes at the bottom of each page and have no vocab- 
ulary, explain all words that need it in the notes and if the student 
has not already a sufficiently good vocabulary to read the text, 
he should use a dictionary and learn to select the correct meanings. 
The editor’s time is too precious to waste making out an elementary 
vocabulary and the student’s mind is too precious not to allow 
it to do some work that requires thought. 

Fortunately there are a number of books ‘in preparation,” 
forming parts of series under such competent editors-in-chief, that 
in five years the catalogue will without doubt tell another story. 


Wellesley College 





MARCEL PROUST 
By Neti C. ARVIN 

HE DEATH of an artist who disappears before the age when 
further notable achievement seems improbable, inevitably 
raises this question: had he lived, what would his later work have 
added to the beauty, the diversity and the importance of his 
creations? Before the legacy of a man who like Marcel Proust 
had acquired real renown only a few years before his death, and 
yet who at that time was, with the exception of Anatole France, 
generally held to be the greatest glory of contemporary French 
letters, such a question becomes perhaps more than usually engag- 
ing. We should like to know what another ten years would have 
brought forth; whether the amazing promise of what we have 
would have been surpassed or whether Proust had already given 
his best. Such speculation is after all bootless, and yet it is 
tempting. Whatever we may have lost, though, by the all too 
early death of the author of “1 la Recherche du Temps Perdu,” 
what we do possess is in a sense complete. Although Proust’s 
delicate, but indefatigably vigorous psychological analyzing power 
might have given us new delight; although he might have added 
a number of Balzacien portraits to those of Swann, of the Duke 
and Duchess de Guermantes, of the amazing Baron de Charlus; 
although he might have constructed other pictures as living as 
those of the salons of Odette Swann, of Madame Verdurin, of the 
Marquise de Villeparisis and of the Duchess de Guermantes, 
still, the five volumes of ‘A la Recherche du Temps Perdu’” con- 
stitute, as they stand, an organically complete literary creation. 
Even before his death, Marcel Proust had become a legendary 
figure, or was at least by way of becoming one. His hyper- 
sensitiveness to noise, a concomitant of his fragile physique and 


his excessively high-strung nervous temperament, had passed into 
legend, as had, before Ais death, Flaubert’s thunderous voice, 
when declaiming, and his nocturnal habits of work. Noise of 
any kind was so excruciating to Proust that he had had the floors 
and walls of his apartment lined with cork, to protect him from the 
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noises of the house and of the street. His morbid fear of a draught 
was such that he actually suffered if he knew that a window was 
open in an adjoining room. Delicate from early childhood and 


suffering almost constantly from asthma, he spent much of his 
time in bed, in his later years going out rarely and then only late 
at night. When he did leave his room, it was most frequently to 
join a circle of intimate friends with whom he enjoyed dining in 


some elegant hotel, for the night life of these luxurious caravan- 
series was one of his greatest pleasures. At these establishments 
he was well-known for his princely fees to the employees. His 
generosity, his faithfulness, and the delicacy with which he always 
tried to comfort the poor or the suffering endeared him to all who 
came near him. Robert de Flers tells of hearing Proust once say, 
when asked what wish among all others he would like to have 
granted him: ‘“‘Avoir mille coeurs et attacher chacun d’eux a une 
douleur choisie.”’ 

His first work, ‘Les Plaisirs et Les Jours, which appeared in 
1896, was a volume of stories, of reflexions, and of ‘‘poems in 
prose.” Later appeared La Bible d’ Amiens and Les Ames et Les 
Lys, translations from Ruskin, the prefaces to which were published 
by the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in 1919 in a volume called Pas- 
tiches et Mélanges. In 1914 the same press brought out Du Coté 
de chez Swann, the first volume of A /a Recherche du Temps Perdu. 
Then in 1919 appeared the second volume, A /’Ombre des Jeunes 
Filles en fleurs, which won the Goncourt prize for that year; in 
1920 Le Cété de Guermantes 1; in 1921 Le Cété de Guermantes I1 
et Sodome et Gomorrhe I; and in 1922 Sodome et Gomorrhe II, in 
three parts, the last part being only in manuscript form at the 
time of Proust’s death in November 1922. It is not known at 
what stage of completion he left the manuscript of Le Temps 
Retrouvé, which was to complete the cycle. 

Proust is not easy reading. Possibly he will never appeal to 
the great public of novel readers. Certainly he will not interest 
those who do not have the time or the inclination to go slowly 
through the long, delicate analysis of the intellectual and emotional 
life of the men and women he has created. Only a man who, 
like Proust, had the leisure to study and analyze himself in a most 
detailed and exhaustive manner, could thus analyze others. 
Consequently, the results of this scrupulous, laborious inquest 
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are likely to be so disconcertingly difficult of comprehension as to 
discourage the casual or indolent reader. But anyone who has the 
time, and the persistence, to read these stuffed and compact 
pages (Ezra Pound said that the ideal description of Proust would 
be a paragraph seven pages long, punctuated only by semi-colons) 
will feel amply rewarded. Seldom has so perfect and so living a 
transcription of the multitudinous, apparently unrelated fragments 
that together make up our consciousness, that constitute us our- 
selves, been accomplished. Proust’s determination to study 
through to the end of every situation, to extract from it the last 
drop of juice, his refusal to abandon his analytic creation before the 
material he is working on has been exhausted, is I believe, the most 
notable feature of his work. He is probably unique in his capacity 
for and persistence in intellectual effort. He goes back again and 
again to his attempt to show us every feature of a situation, every 
thought relevant or irrelevant (or seemingly irrelevant), all the 
desires and impulses and fears which, combined, constitute the 
growing or dying love, the weakening courage, the fitful jealousy 
of the men and women who fill his pages. From beginning to end 
his work is enriched by the succession of psychological phenomena 
which he describes. One of the most artistic things in the literature 
of fiction, beautiful as a masterly exhibition of genius, is the long 
story of Charles Swann’s love for Odette de Crécy, the demi- 
mondaine whom he finally marries. Rarely does one find psycho- 
logical analysis more perfect than in this description of the growth 
of love and of its slow death; to the student of psychology and of 
psychoanalysis, the account of Swann’s physical desire for 
Odette, his passionate love, his jealousy, the disintegration of his 
passion, his inability to live without Odette even after he has 
ceased to love her, offers a rare pleasure. Just as commanding 
are Proust’s contributions to the psychology and to the literature 
of the disparity between our acts and the motives which prompt 
them, of sleep, of dreams, of grief, of pain, of sickness and of death. 
For this reason, if for no other, Proust would deserve one of 
the highest places in modern French literature. But his admirers 
find other charms of the purest quality; if as an analyst he takes 
place with Stendhal, as an observer of men and women, both 
individually and in their relations to one another, he well supports 
comparison with Balzac. And as we follow the princely frequenters 
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of the ultra-exclusive salons of the Duchess de Guermantes and 
of the Princess de Parme, where genealogy, heraldry and questions 
of precedence have lost little of their importance and certainly 
none of their fascination (at least for these Olympians themselves), 
we think of that other, that terrible stickler for rank and honor, 
Monsieur le duc de Saint-Simon. Although A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu is written in the first person, and in spite of the close 
resemblance between the person telling the story and Proust him- 
self, Proust denied that it was autobiographical and denied that the 
characters in it represent real people. Whether this is true or not 
is after all of little importance; the fact remains that so completely 
had Proust succeeded in creating flesh and blood figures that to us it 
seems impossible that they are wholly imaginary. I suspect that 
his assertion was not true. If it was, then he has portrayed beings 
so real, so imposingly alive that we cannot help liking or disliking 
them ourselves, and that we hate, love, fear and aspire with them 
as we follow them through the slow, but never tedious progress of 
the book. Probably the Duchess de Guermantes, the Baron de 
Charlus, Odette Swann and Robert de Saint-loup will become as 
much a part of the classic figures of French literature as Goriot, 
Madame Bovary and Homais. In the establishing and the creation 
of his men and women, he is as conscientious and as methodical 
and his work is as complete as in the psychological analysis which 


forms so important a part of his books. He approaches his in- 


dividual from all possible points of observation and describes him 
in the various planes in which he may be seen; first, such as the 
person sees himself, then the estimate that a rapid, indifferent 
observation of him by someone else would give and finally by the 
constant addition of significant traits and of the various reactions 
he undergoes, he creates a complete picture, with all the incon- 
sistencies and the unexplainable contradictions that characterize 
all of us. Proust’s characters are not usually one thing or another, 
consistently, in spite of the dominant characteristics which of 
course each one possesses; they are like real people, in that their 
thoughts, their emotions, and their actions depend largely upon 
their relations with other people, and upon circumstances. 

In “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu’’ Proust has created five 
or six strikingly life-like characters. Swann, first, a delicate, 
highly intelligent Jew, whose great charm and cleverness, with the 
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help of his wealth, have opened to him the doors of the most 
exclusive houses of the Faubourg Saint-Germain; who is an 
intimate friend of the Duke de Chartres and of the Prince of 
Wales. The story of how this man came to marry the really 
ignorant and certainly uninteresting demi-mondaine Odette de 
Crécy forms the greater part of the second volume of Du Célé 
de chez Swann. The Duchess de Guermantes is one of the very 
grandest of the noble inhabitants of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
Her brother-in-law, the incredible Baron de Charlus, tells an 
awe-struck plebeian why the Guermantes consider themselves to 
be of the very best butter (as the Mad Hatter would say): “Il y 
a un certain nombre de familles prépondérantes, avant tout les 
Guermantes, qui comptent quatorze alliances avec la Maison de 
France, ce qui est d’ailleurs surtout flatteur pour la Maison de 
France, car c’était 4 Aldonce de Guermantes et non a Louis le 
Gros, son frére consanguin mais puiné, qu’aurait da revenir le 
trone de France. Sous Louis XIV nous drapames a la mort de 
Monsieur, comme ayant la méme grand’mére que le roi; fort au- 
dessous des Guermantes on peut cependant citer les La Trémoille, 
descendants des rois de Naples et des comtes de Poitiers; les 
d’Uzés, peu anciens comme famille mais qui sont les plus anciens 
pairs; les Luynes, tout a fait récents mais avec l’éclat de grandes 
alliances; les Choiseul, les Harcourt, les La Rochefoucauld. 
Ajoutez encore les Noailles, malgré le comte de Toulouse, les 
Montesquieu, les Castellane et sauf oubli, c'est tout. Quant a 


tous les petits messieurs qui s’appellent Marquis de Cambremerde 


ou de Vatefairefiche, il n'y a aucune difference entre eux et le 
dernier piou-piou de votre régiment.’’ Throughout the book 
Oriane de Guermantes conducts herself as befits one of such august 
ancestry; her amiability to musical and literary lions is really mere 
condescension. Although she lacks real intelligence she possesses 
a certain cleverness, the famous esprit des Guermantes, which 
makes her more interesting, but no less insolent, than her tiresome 
husband; their brother, the Baron de Charlus, is one of the most 
engaging and at the same time one of the most incomprehensible 
figures in modern fiction; it is quite impossible to describe in a 
few lines this unfortunate descendant of some degenerate member 
of one of the great families of France. No less interesting a creation 
(although rather tiresome herself) is the Marquise de Villeparisis, 
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an aunt of the Duke and of the Duchess de Guermantes, herself 
trés noble, of course, but for many years now déclassée as the result 
of her unfortunate marriage with a mere Marquis de Villeparisis 
and her no less regrettable liaison with the Marquis de Norpois, 
formerly ambassador to X-, Y—, and Z-, and at present one of the 
most wearisome mortals one could meet at a reception. The 
Princess de Parme is an unforgettable personage. ‘Son amabilité 
tenait 4 deux causes; l’une, générale, était l'éducation que cette 
fille de souverains avait regue. Sa mére (non seulement alliée 
a toutes les familles royales de l'Europe, mais encore—contraste 
avec la maison ducale de Parme—plus riche qu’aucune princesse 
régnante) lui avait, dés son 4ge le plus tendre, inculqué les pré- 
ceptes orgueilleusement humbles d’un snobisme évangélique; et 
maintenant chaque trait du visage de la fille, la courbe de ses 
épaules, les mouvements de ses bras semblaient répéter: Rappelle- 
toi que si Dieu t’a fait naitre sur les marches d’un tréne, tu ne dois 
pas en profiter pour mépriser ceux 4 qui la divine Providence a 
voulu (qu’elle en soit louée!) que tu fusses supérieure par la nais- 
sance et par les richesses. Au contraire, sois bonne pour les 
petits; tes aieux étaient princes de Cléves et de Juliers dés 647; 
Dieu a voulu dans sa bonté que tu possedasses presque toutes les 
actions du canal de Suez et trois fois autant de Royal Dutch qu’ Ed- 
mond de Rothschild; ta filiation en ligne directe est établie par 
les généalogistes depuis l’an 63 de V’ére chrétienne; tu as pour 
belles-sceurs deux impératrices. Aussi n’aie jamais l’air en parlant 
de te rappeler de si grands priviléges, non qu’ils soient précaires (car 
on ne peut rien changer 4l’ancienneté de la race et on aura toujours 
besoin de pétrole), mais il est inutile d’enseigner que tu es mieux 
née que quiconque et que tes placements sont de premier ordre, 
puisque tout le monde le sait. Sois secourable aux malheureux, 
fournis 4 tous ceux que la bonté céleste t’a fait la grace de placer 
au-dessous de toi ce que tu peux leur donner sans déchoir de ton 
rang, c’est-a-dire des secours en argent, méme des soins d’infirmiére, 
mais bien entendu jamais d’invitation a tes soirées, ce qui ne leur 
ferait aucun bien, mais en diminuant ton prestige, dterait de son 
efficacité 4 ton action bienfaisante. Aussi méme dans les moments 
ou elle ne pouvait pas faire de bien, la princesse cherchait 4 montrer 
ou plutét a faire croire par tous les signes extérieurs du langage 
muet qu’elle ne se croyait pas supérieure aux personnes au milieu 
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de qui elle se trouvait. Elle avait avec chacun cette charmante 
politesse qu’ont avec leurs inférieurs les gens bien élevés et a 
tout moment pour se rendre utile elle poussait sa chaise dans le 
but de laisser plus de place, tenait mes gants, ou offrait ces services, 
indignes des fiéres bourgeoises et que rendent bien volontiers les 
souveraines, ou instinctivement et par pli professionnel, les 
anciens domestiques.”’ 

While these pictures of aristocratic society are sarcastic and 
satirical, those of the bourgeoisie are no more flattering. Of a less 
exalted station then the Guermantes and the Villeparisis, (but 
esteeming herself just as highly) is Madame Verdurin whose salon 
is composed of fidéles exalted to the favor of the Patronne not so 
much by their charm, piquancy or intelligence, as by their assi- 
duity. Madame Verdurin’s ‘‘Wednesdays” are as delightfully 
described as the noble salons of the Faubourg Saint-Germain; this 
wealthy bourgeois coterie, composed of eminent scholars and artists, 
is just as tedious as that of the Duchess de Guermantes, for the 
aristocracy has, alas, no monopoly of mediocrity, any more than 
of intelligence and wit. 

It is manifestly difficult to make a satisfactory estimate of such 
a writer so soon after the publication of his works; one would need 
more recul and a better perspective. There can be little doubt, 
however, that in spite of the fact that Proust is not for the multi- 
tude, his novels will continue to delight connoisseurs. As a 
psychologist he is probably not inferior to Stendhal and Balzac; 
as an observer he equals Balzac and Flaubert. Even had A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu appeared before 1900, that is before 
the opening of the twentieth century, I am confident that Léon 
Daudet would have considered him an exception in the ‘‘Stupide 
Dix-Neuviéme Siécle.”’ 

University of California. 

January, ‘1923. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MopeRN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF 
: re MippLe STATES AND MARYLAND 

The annual meeting of the Association was held on December 
1, 1923 in the Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Penna., in con- 
junction with the convention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

After the reading of the Secretary's report, President Buffum 
appointed the Auditing and Nominating Committees, and on 
behalf of the Committee on Oral and Aural Tests, he reported the 
continuance of attempts to have aural tests included in the C. E. 
Kk. B. examinations. An amendment to the constitution of the 
National Federation, proposed by the Executive Committee, to 
change the title of the Secretary of the Federation to “Secretary- 
Treasurer,’ was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Melvin FE. Bassett of Princeton read an interesting paper 
on “Opportunities in France for American Teachers of French,” 
presenting a mass of well-digested information on summer and 
winter work, courses, degrees and diplomas, scholarships, ete. 
Miss Elsie I. Jamieson of the Kensington High School, Phila., 
read a paper on “A Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary 
Spanish,” discussing the previous lists, namely, the list prepared 
by Professor Keniston and published in “Hispania,” March, 1920, 
and the list prepared by the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education under the direction of Mr. Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, and published as a supplement to “E] Eco,” December 
15,1922. Miss Jamieson also gave the results of her own investiga- 
tion of the vocabularies of ten well known Spanish grammars, 
and compared these results with the published lists. The third 
part of the program was a demonstration by Mr. Wm. M. Austin 
of The Student Educational Records, Inc. of Lakewood, N. J., 
on ‘The Use of the Phonograph in Modern Language Teaching.” 

The following officers were elected for the year 1923-1924: 
President, Frederick S. Hemry, Tome School, Port Deposit, Md.; 
First Vice-President, Melvin E. Bassett, Princeton University; 
Second Vice-President, Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High 
School, Phila.; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; 
Directors: Professor Douglas L. Buffum, Princeton University; 
Professor Claudine Gray, Hunter College; Louis A. Roux, Newark 
Academy; Francis L. Lavertu, Hill School, and Professor James 
McFadden Carpenter, Jr., Haverford College. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY GRATTAN DoyLe, Secretary. 
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CHICAGO 

At the meeting of the Society of Romance Language Teachers 
of Chicago, held on October 27th, Mr. Bovée of the University of 
Chicago High School spoke on his summer abroad and Miss Ruth 
Maxwell of Oak Park High School spoke on her year at the Sor- 
bonne. 

At the Semester Conference of the High Schools of Chicago, 
held on November 23, 1923, Professor Martin Schiitze of the 
University of Chicago spoke on the German Renaissance and its 
influence on the present day. It was stated that twenty-one out 
of the twenty-four Chicago high schools have German classes 
and each teacher reports a large increase in the enrollment. D. 
José Martinez de Pons, Spanish Consul at Chicago, spoke to the 
Spanish Section on the importance of the study of Spanish as an 
aid to understanding our Spanish-American neighbors. D. Juan 
Meana spoke of the work of the Sociedad Hispano-Americana de 
Chicago. 

EpirH CAMERON 


Professor Harry Kurz reports that Knox College has recently 
acquired a princeps edition in thirty-five volumes of the Encyclo- 
pédie of Diderot and D’Alembert. Knox College is to be con- 
gratulated on its good fortune. 

zee 

We have heard with great regret of the death on August 25th 
of Professor J. D. Deihl, Vice-Principal of the Boys’ Technical 
High School of Milwaukee. Professor Deihl served as instructor 
and assistant professor of German at the University of Wisconsin 
and was in charge of the modern language work at the University 
model school and of the special course for the training of teachers 
of German. Our readers will remember his article published last 
February dealing with the basis of educational tests in modern 
foreign language and also important contributions made in earlier 
volumes. His friends and associates lament his death which is a 
real loss to modern language teaching in this country. 

eee 
IOWA 

The Iowa Association of the M. L. T. met as a part of the 
lowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines Friday, Novem- 
ber 2. The president, Professor Le Coq of Drake University, 
presided. The officers elected for 1923-24 were: President— 
Dean John Mollen of Grinnell College; Secretary-treasurer— 
Professor C. R. Keves of Cornell College. The announcement was 
made that the Modern Language departments of the State Univer- 
sity were planning a conference for teachers to be held early in the 
second semester. Dean Mollen presented a paper on coéperative 
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teaching. The Association then broke up into sections for French, 
Spanish and German. In the French section, Professor Young 
read a paper on “Objectives in Language Teaching’’; Miss Cotnam 
of North High School, Des Moines, presented “A Quoi Bon,” a 
discussion of dull versus interesting methods of teaching. In the 
Spanish section, Professor Mapes of Cornell College gave an 
interesting talk on problems of South American material for 
class-room use; Miss Ulrich of Des Moines University discussed 
problems for Spanish clubs. In the German Department the 
following topics were discussed: ‘‘Courses in Scientific German,”’ 
by Professor R. H. Perring of Grinnell; ‘‘Suggestions as to First- 
Year German,” by Professor C. R. Keyes of Cornell College; 
“The Changing Attitude Towards German,” discussion opened by 
Professor C. B. Wilson of the State University. 

There is an increase of 20°, in the enrollment in classes of 
German at the State University. The classes in French and 
Spanish remain about as last year in total, but with a slight 
decrease in the first two years and an increase in the advanced 
courses. 

Professor Lauer of the Department of German at the State 
University has been made Director of the Extension Division, 
and Professor Tapper, formerly of Indiana University, has been 
appointed to the German Staff in place of Professor Lauer. 

C. E. Youne 

State University of Iowa 


LOS ANGELES 

At the meeting of the Modern Language Section of the National 
Education Association, held at Los Angeles on July 5th, the follow- 
ing resolutions proposed by Mr. W. A. Wheeler, Supervisor of 
Modern Languages in Los Angeles, were unanimously carried: 

WHEREAS, it is generally recognized that at the present time 
the study of Modern Languages in secondary schools and colleges 
is being subjected to criticism from several directions; 

WHEREAS, in recent years similar attacks have been directed 
against Latin and against Mathematics; 

WHEREAS, recognizing the seriousness of these attacks, the 
Classical Association of America and the Mathematical Association 
of America have launched and carried through extensive investiga- 
tions into the status of their respective subjects, these investiga- 
tions covering two or more years each and resulting in com- 
prehensive reports which have already had great influence on the 
teaching of these subjects and on their standing in the estimation 
of the public; and 

WHEREAS, the body apparently best suited to undertake a 
similar exhaustive survey for the subject of Modern Languages 
is the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers; 
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Therefore be it Resolved, by those present at the 1923 N. E. A. 
meeting of Modern Language teachers that we earnestly recom- 
mend to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
the immediate initiation and the careful carrying through of a 
national survey of Modern Language problems along the lines so 
successfully followed by the Classical Association. 

MopERN LANGUAGE FNROLLMENTS IN WISCONSIN COLLEGES 











Total 

French | German | Spanish | Total College 

Beloit, 1921 138 23 147 308 545 
Beloit, 1922 121 29 114 264 541 
Beloit, 1923 132 49 | 95 276 503 
Carroll, 1923 83 64 S9 210 320 
Lawrence, 1921 298 94 | 146 538 818 
Lawrence, 1922 289 107 | 126 522 820 
Lawrence, 1923 | 284 114 172 570 860 
Marquette,1923 139 | 123 117 379 3885 
Ripon, 1921 / 88 | 45 | 106 239 406 
Ripon, 1922 91 | 51 89 231 422 
Univ. Wis. 1921 2557 610 | 1671 4838 4991 
Univ. Wis. 1922 | 2306 | 707 | 1519 4522 5277 
Univ. Wis. 1923. 2502 | 1023 | 1496 | 5005 | 5458 





B. Q. MorGAN 


University of Wisconsin 


MAINE 
The Maine section of the New England Modern Language 
Association met in connection with the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Portland, Friday morning, October 26. Dr. Robert R. 
Drummond, Professor of German at the University of Maine, was 
in charge. The main address of the morning was delivered by Mr. 
Joel Hatheway, Chief Examiner in the Boston schools on the 
theme “Bricks Without Straw: Aims and Methods in Modern 
Language Instruction.’’ At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Hatheway: conducted a question-box of which many teachers 
took advantage. The meeting then divided into three groups. In 
the French division, which included the largest number of teachers, 
Mrs. Doris Damren of Portland High School presented a paper 
on ‘Ways to Make Word-study Interesting to Beginners,” while 
Miss Anna Walsh of Jordan High School, Lewiston, spoke to the 
teachers of Spanish on ‘‘Spanish in Senior High.” Those interested 
primarily in the teaching of German met for a round table dis- 
cussion. 
Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: Executive 
Committee, Miss Alice Mahoun, Chairman, Bath; Miss Isabel 
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Frawley, Bangor; Miss Bigelow, Portland. Professor A. N 
Leonard of Bates College was reélected as Secretary. Attendance 
at the meeting was good and teachers seemed to find it interesting 
and profitable. 

The following were the registration figures for courses in modern 
languages in four colleges in the State of Maine: BATES, French, 
Beginners 20; Second year 53; More advanced courses, 158; 
total 231. German, Beginners 68; Second year 36; More advanced 
courses 75; total 179. Spanish, Beginners 66, Second year 31, 
More Advanced courses 20; total 117. BOWDOIN: French, 
Beginners 9, Second year 125, More advanced courses 77, total 
211. German, Beginners 88, Second year 40, More advanced 
courses 28, total 156. Spanish, Beginners 59, Second year 6, 
total 65. /talian, Beginners 7. COLBY: French, Beginners 22, 
Second year 60, More advanced courses 177, total 212. German, 
Beginners 143, Second year 39, More advanced courses 20, total 
202. Spanish, Beginners 40, Second year 20, total 60. UNIVER- 
SITY OF MAINE: French, Beginners 6, Second year 49, More 
advanced courses 177, total 232. _ German, Beginners 85, Second 
year 28, More advanced courses 22, total 135. Spanish, Beginners 
115, Second year 69, More ve ase courses 30, total 214. /talian, 
Beginners 10, Second Year 4, total 14. 

The comparison of these figures with the enrollment statistics 

{ previous years shows little change for French. In all of these 
alin it is studied by a larger number of persons than any of the 
other modern foreign languages, although the number of enroll- 
ments is not far in advance of German in Colby nor of Spanish at 
Maine. Because of the prominence of French in the high schools 
of the state and in New England generally, most of those who 
study this language in college take work beyond the elementary 
grade. The study of German has increased a great deal at Bowdoin 
and Colby during the Jast four years; in the latter institution, 
German has been an elective subject since 1919. Registration in 
Spanish has decreased in these colleges during the same period. 

The number of enrollments in Spanish at the University of 
Maine shows a marked decline since 1920, but may be accounted 
for because of changed conditions. At that time this language 
was taken by many students in the Colleges of Technology and 
Agriculture to meet a requirement in foreign language that has 
since been abolished. On the other hand there has been no 
decrease in enrollments in the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
registration for second year courses is greater this year than ever 
before. The omission of the language requirement in the depart- 
ment of Technology has also affected adversely the enrollment in 
German classes. The fact that a considerable number of women 
students, who generally elect language courses, were denied 
admission to the University because of the lack of residence 
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accommodations, has tended to keep down the total registration in 
the languages. Italian, which is offered only at Bowdoin and 
Maine, is pursued by a few advanced students especially those of 
Italian descent. 

Because of the changes in requirements at the University of 
Maine in certain departments, as already explained, there has 
been a decrease of about twenty five per cent during the past 
four years in the number of those studying modern languages. 
So far as one can judge from the figures available there has been 
a slight decrease at Colby, a small increase at Bates and a much 
larger one at Bowdoin. From the last named institution a marked 
revival in the study of Greek is reported. A somewhat greater 
interest in the classics is also evident at Maine. Classes in Latin 
have been better attended during the past two years, as a con 
siderable number of young women have been attracted to the 
subject by reason of the dearth of available Latin teachers over 
the state. Instruction in Greek has been revived, and a small 
class is pursuing this language. 

Roy M. PETERSON 





Revirws 











FRENCH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR REVIEW by 
Josrepn S. GALLANnpD, Ph. D. of Syracuse University. 12° 
XVI+193+89 pages of vocabularies and index. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1922. $1.40. 


To the list of good composition books there is now added a new 
one by Professor Galland with many excellent features. The 
text of the work is in four parts: the first being Lecture Frangatse 
of 53 pages, on which are based the English Exercises of Part IL 
(pp. 55-95). These first two parts together with the vocabularies 
constitute the ‘“‘composition’”’ portion of the book, at least in 
largest measure, since they might be used separately as such. 
There then follows as Part IIL a Grammar Review pp. 97-176, 
divided into 24 lessons of increasing difficulty. Each of these 
lessons is accompanied by an exercise of 40 sentences designed to 
illustrate the grammar sections. It would therefore be quite 
possible to use the Grammar Review altogether independently of 
the first two parts, or to arrange any desirable combination there- 
with. Part IV is an Appendix pp. 177-193. An Index of eight 
pages closes the volume. The book is carefully printed and freely 
illustrated, in the Lecture portion only, by 36 pictures of which 
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four are full page. Many of these illustrations, having been used 
in previous publications by the same company, may have lost 
some of their novelty to the teacher. 

The text of the Lecture is the conventional trip to France of 
American youths, modernized to the extent of including a journey 
to battle scenes where American troops had a large share. Mention 
is also made of the parade in Paris of American soldiers, the celebra- 
tion of July Fourth in France, the introduction of American 
athletic games and other matters that tend to cement friendly 
relations between the two Republics. We note in respect to the 
Arc de Triomphe that no mention is made of the passing under it 
of victorious French and Allied troops after the World War, nor 
of the burial there of the unknown French soldier. These facts 
would show the increased importance of this monument to the 
French people. The illustrations are not all as modern as they 
might be. For instance the “‘voiture de premiére classe” (p. 13) 
has on the best French trains been succeeded by a type of corridor 
car built more on American lines. On p. 35 we are reminded by 
recent events that Carpentier is no longer the ‘‘champion de boxe 
francais.”” On p. 40 we doubt the wisdom of giving Le Petit 
Journal, published in America for school use here, the prominent 
place in its own illustration of real French newspapers. 

The whole book is faulty in the matter of reference numbering. 
It would have been better if page references, instead of section 
or sentence references, had been given. For instance the reader 
loses a lot of time trying to run down such an awkward reference 
as “See Grammar Review, note to sentence 2 of Exercise VIII.” 
It is apparent that the proof of the whole book was not held long 
enough to permit the insertion of exact page references. We 
sincerely hope that this fault may be eliminated in a second 
edition. 

We feel that the entire subject of idiomatic expressions has 
been treated in a somewhat haphazard manner. We confess a 
preference for a type of composition book that takes up this 
matter seriatim giving first the commoner idioms with constant 
drill, and proceeding then to the less common or the more difficult 
idioms. However, be it said, idioms receive in the course of the 
book and especially in the vocabularies a great deal of attention. 

Passing to details of the Lecture we note that, although the two 
young men are called ‘‘de vrais Américains”’ on p. 10, their names 
are Charles and Jean Brun and one of their intimate New York 
friends is Francois Blanc. We wonder why. Similarly our State 
Department (not ‘‘Department of State” p. 54 of vocabulary, nor 
“Department of Foreign Affairs’ p. 3) is gallicized as “‘Ministére 
des affaires étrangéres”’ in the Lecture. Why not simply say even 
in the French text “State Department?” Inversely we favor de- 
cidedly the retention in the English text of the French name Champ 
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de Mars (‘Field of Mars’ p. 76); in the same exercise, however, 
occur Esplanade des Invalides and Hétel des Invalides. Trans- 
lation of these may well be suggested in the vocabulary in which 
connection the proper rendering of Arc-de-Triomphe is scarcely 
Triumphant Arch, but Triumpha/ or Victory Arch. 

We question somewhat the taste of such an expression as “‘ces 
gueux de Boches”’ p. 49, re-translation of which is required by 
the English Exercises p. 92 “these rascally. Boches.” ‘“‘Boche”’ 
p. 8 of vocabulary should have been explained as a war-term and 
should not have been given an apparent permanent equivalence 
with “German.” In the E-F vocabulary p. 50 “Boche” is given 
merely as “Boche!”’ Similarly German misuse of American pass- 
ports is emphasized on p. 3 and p. 56. Passports of all neutral 
powers were wrongfully used by all belligerents. The best attitude 
on these matters is in the phrase on p. 56 “Don’t you know that 
the war is over?” 

The very frequent use of ‘‘l’on” for ‘“‘on” in the Lecture finds 
no counterpart in the English Exercises nor could we find in the 
Grammar Review or Vocabularies any adequate explanation of the 
fine distinction involved. Diligent search resulted merely in 
finding on p. 26 F-E. vocabulary “‘l’on, often used instead of on for 
euphony.”’ There are several instances in the exercises where 
“lon” would be the more elegant usage, but we could find no 
note suggesting or explaining its use in any exercise. “Use on” or 
simply ‘‘on’’ is all that is given. Section 46, c, foot-note 3 appears 
to be the sole place where even ‘‘on”’ is mentioned in the Grammar 
Review. 

There is no adequate explanation of such constructions as 
que votre mére et moi allions (p. 2); votre mére et moi sommes (p. 1); 
ma vieille et moi avons (p. 49); ma femme et mot avons (p. 50). 
Section 48, d (p. 138) might have been enlarged to cover the 
usual use of “nous” in the above cases. Incidentally, why is not 
the summing-up pronoun “nous” used in these cases which are 
supposedly models? 

Similarly the French preference for the singular is without 
explanation in the phrase: “les paysannes aidaient Jeur mari”’ 
(p. 15); note 1, p. 84 asks for the use of “‘conserverons toute /eur 
vie’; note 2, p. 91 asks for “ont perdu /a vie’’; note 5, p. 91 requests 
“agenouillons-nous /a téte découverte”; yet nowhere in the grammar 
sections could we find this idiomatic touch treated. 

The English Exercises are very lively and sprightly, being 
largely in vivacious conversational form. On p. 62 a note to the 
phrase “we are here, Lafayette’ would help the student to avoid 
the somewhat banal ‘“‘nous sommes ici” in favor of ‘‘nous voici,” 
the phrase ascribed to Pershing in the French”press at the time. 
On pp. 74-75 there is a somewhat tiresome repetition of the 
phrase ‘most famous in the world.” (We question the statement 


‘ 
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on p. 76, as we are not aware that there is any higher structure 
in America than the Eiffel Tower which is 984 feet; the Woolworth 
is but 750. Help seems unequally distributed, and the same note 
(for instance ‘“‘use on’) is repeated too often; on the other hand 
the difficult French required by ‘He resembles the types which 
the French novels that I have read mention so often” certainly 
demands more aid. A note on p. 64 and elsewhere would help 
the floundering student (and occasionally the teacher) on the 
distinction between “‘ce” and “‘il,” treatment of which in the 
grammar portion seems insutiicient. The phrase, p. 66, “We 
should have gone to his call’? suggests the wisdom of some ref- 
erence to the idiomatic uses of ‘“devoir.” To be sure “devoir”’ 
in the F-E vocabulary gives some help, but the student alert 
enough to seek help there would not need it anyway, although 
he might solve the mystery by looking at “should.” Incidentally 
“devoir” in the Appendix is given imperative forms, most gram- 
mars and dictionaries notwithstanding. 

This whole matter of helping-notes is baffling. Some teachers 
would force students to study the Lecture and grammar more 
thoroughly; others rely upon a multitude of notes and much 
repetition of the same information. We feel that Mr. Galland 
has mixed these two methods in a way not always wise nor con- 
sistent. Personally we should prefer references to the grammar 
sections in far greater abundance than are found in this book. 
This is particularly true of the many ‘“‘use subjunctive” notes. 
Perhaps these notes are necessary in view of the fact that the 
treatment of the subjunctive in the grammar portion is relatively 
meagre. 

In general the rules are very well stated. Those covering 
the interrogatives, relatives, past participle agreements, use of 
auxiliaries, distinctions between interrogative adjectives and 
pronouns, etc., etc., are excellent. 

If the vocabulary sins at all, it is in the direction of over- 
fullness, and too great attention to minor difficulties. Very 
little is left to the student’s memory. We wonder why it is 
necessary to give ‘‘ferais’’ and “‘ferait’’; “‘mettait’’ and ‘‘mettai- 
ent’; “pourraient,” ‘‘pourrais” and “pourrait,” followed by 
“pourrez,”’ “pourriez’’ and “pourrons!” Why not refer to the 
Appendix for these forms? 

The idioms connected with English ‘“‘must,” ‘‘ought,” and 
“should,” also with ‘devoir” and “falloir’’ are not liberally 
treated in the vocabulary (pp. 15, 20, 65, 67) nor is much said of 
them in the Grammar Review. On the other hand “make,”’ 
“go,” “take,” especially the last, receive excellent attention; 
“faire” is also fully handled. Under “plus” p. 34, we question 
the clearness of ‘‘-er, -est’’ to indicate comparative and super- 
lative to the average student. “Chose” is given as f., but the 
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impression is left that ‘‘quelque chose” p. 11, is also f. In the 
definition of “france” and ‘‘centime” the phrase ‘in normal ex- 
change” might well in these times be added. ‘Nickname’ seems 
hardly a dignified rendering for ‘‘surnom”’ when applied to 
Jeanne d’Arc; “title,” “*by-name” or “‘cognomen”’ is more appro- 
priate; “nickname” is rather “sobriquet.” Some explanation 
of “table dhéte” in distinction from “A la carte’ might be given. 
We find no help for “et comme ca” on p. 25 of the Lecture. 

There are very few misprints. Yet, p. 186 ‘‘craigns”’ for 
“crains’; p. 64 of vocabulary under “many,” “‘autant que” 
should be “‘autant . . . que”; p. 67 of English exercises line 9 
remove hyphen between “well” and “cared-for’’; under ‘“‘comme’, 
p. 11 of vocabulary “toute” should be “tout”; the numeral 5 on 
p. 56 of text should follow “has been” instead of ‘very exacting.” 

No composition book has ever been written or will ever be 
written, which can give unqualified satisfaction for a long period 
to even a majority of teachers. Changing methods and changing 
moods render this a superhuman task. In closing we wish to 
emphasize our general praise of Professor Galland’s effort and 
to wish for his work a merited success. 


TiomMas E. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 


LIBROS VY AUTORES CLASICOS por CESAR BARJA (The 
Standard Spanish Series; The Vermont Printing Company, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, 1922. 543 pp. 


In this Age of Outlines, as it has been called, it was but natural 
that a book like Libros y autores cldsicos should be written. Its 
appearance was all the more imperative since there existed no 
other book like it, one that would serve satisfactorily for an 
introductory or survey course in Spanish literature. There 
is, to be sure, the admirable Précis of Mérimée, but it is not only 
replete with minor names and dates and parsimonious with 
criticism of the major writers, but suffers, besides, the disadvantage 
of being neither in the language of the student nor in that of the 
literature to be studied. 

Dr. Barja has purposely avoided giving us another manual of 
literature. His book is intended for the novice, the student who 
has learned enough of the language to embark upon a voyage of 
literary discovery, but who needs guidance in locating and ap- 
proaching the best in Spanish literature. The student will find 
in Libros y autores cldsicos evaluations of its main works and 
figures and of some of the less important ones, evaluations based 
on the author’s own taste and judgment as well as on those of 
other critics. There are, moreover, synopses of the more import- 
ant works and excerpts, extremely short at times, it is true, 
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that will serve as pegs on which to hang the judgments that the 
student is asked to accept. 

While Dr. Barja modestly asserts that his book is not a history 
of literature, he has included in it all that one might reasonably 
expect, indeed perhaps even more. From the earliest period of 
epic poetry to the end of the classic period that followed close 
upon the death of Calderén, he runs the whole gamut of the main 
manifestations of the literary spirit in Spain, wandering off fre- 
quently on bypaths trod by second rate writers. 

The author reminds us in his preface that he has tried at all 
times to adopt an independent critical attitude, whether he found 
himself in agreement or not with the current estimate of writers. 
As a matter of fact, throughout almost the entire book his judg- 
ments coincide with those of the best informed critics, on whom 
he draws frequently and freely. In short, his method is the com- 
mendable one of placing subjective criticism against a background 
of generally accepted opinion. 

In one very noteworthy instance, however, he strays from the 
beaten path,—in his estimate of Lope de Vega. He refuses to join 
those who sing what he considers the unwarranted praises of the 
dramatist. He attacks Lope for writing what he confessed in his 
Arte Nuevo were plays without art and made merely to please the 
public. Then follows an indictment of Lope, in which we read 
that his plays were produced too rapidly, without attention to 
character portrayal and with care only for the action, complicated 
intrigues untrue to life and exceeding the logical limits of free- 
dom from the unities. True to a large extent, unfortunately, but 
why restrict all this criticism to Lope? Would it not be fairer 
to give it in a general characterization of the 17th century 
Spanish theatre, after which the distinctive traits of the individual 
playwrights could be presented in connection with a study of 
their more important plays? Dr. Barja does, in fact, so study the 
remaining dramatists, after demolishing Lope’s claims to greatness. 
He does admit, it is true, Lope’s poetic gift, but in general he is 
far less sympathetic toward Lope than toward his contemporaries 
and followers. This is evident from statements like these: ‘‘Igno- 
ramos si entre las muchas comedias q' * nos son conocidas existe 
alguna que esté bien empezada vy bien acabada. De las cincuenta 
y tantas que conocemos, ninguna lo esta.’’ (p. 412), ‘Veinte 
comedias de Lope, come no se escojan bien, son distrafidamente 
monotonas”’ (p. 414), “De los 18 0 20,000 personajes que se dice 
Lope de Vega llevé al escenario, no hay ninguno que sobreviva 
por si solo” (p. 419). If space permitted, these judgments could 
certainly be successfully challenged. Not only that, but many 
of the things that Dr. Barja finds worthy of praise in other drama- 
tists could be shown to have existed, in germ at least, in the work 
of Lope de Vega. 
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Some idea of Dr. Barja’s intensely personal reactions and style 
may be gained from the quotations just given. They are respon- 
sible for many of the best pages of his book, for its many well 
wrought characterizations and appreciations, which reveal, if I 
may be pardoned the repetition of Anatole France’s oft quoted 
phrase, a sensitive soul’s experiences among masterpieces. If 
his chapters on Cervantes and Don Quixote, for example, cannot 
inspire a student with love for and understanding of the immortal 
novelist and his work, then I know of no book that will. Similarly 
almost every chapter contains suggestive and penetrating thoughts 
that cannot fail to give the reader a sense of the reality of the 
works about which he is reading. 

Some errors have crept into the details of Libros y autores 
cldsicos. On page 177 one type of endecasilabo is defined as having 
“‘acentos obligados en las silabas cuarta y octava.”’ The accent 
on the 8th syllable was not necessary nor always present in classical 
Spanish poetry; Dr. Barja is evidently following in this definition 
some of the 19th century prosodists he lists in his notes (cf. 
Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular etc., p. 67). The 
definition of lira Tp. 178) is incomplete. The Jira could have 6 as 
well as 5 lines; in fact, the 6 line strophe came to be more popular 
than that of 5 (cf. Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética, 1759, p. 89). The 
definition of cancién (p. 178) would be improved by adding “de 
endecasilabos y heptasilabos.’”’ It would be better to indicate 
the versos de arte mayor in the rhyme schemes, by capital letters; 
thus a B a B B for the lira. (This is done on page 246.) It is in- 
correct to say “E] drama religioso alcanza su edad de oro en el siglo 
XIV” (p. 179), since as Professor Crawford says, “the history of the 
religious drama during the two hundred years that followed upon 
the Siete Partidas is shrouded in almost complete obscurity”’ 
(The Spanish Drama Before Lope de Vega, p. 11). It might be 
inferred from a statement on page 185 that jornada became the 
regularly accepted term for “act”; acto was used quite as fre- 
quently in the classic theatre. One is surprised not to find certain 
important authorities mentioned along with less important ones 
in the bibliographical notes, for example, H. Mérimée, L’Art 
Dramatique @ Valencia, an L.-P. Thomas, Le Lyrisme et la Précio- 
sité cultistes en Espagne. While the book is attractively printed, 
there are unfortunately a very large number of typographical 
errors. Some of those most likely to confuse the student are: 
p. 78, ‘“‘La mayor cuita que aber” should precede ‘‘puede ningun 
amador’’; p. 147, “enter’’ in the quotation from Cervantes should 
be ‘“‘entender’’; p. 303, 1. 5, “‘al’’ should be “‘el’’; p. 497, 1. 4 from 
bottom, “‘Jimena”’ should be “‘Jacinta.’’ There should be a note 
defining ‘‘investigables’” (p. 472, 1. 31) as “‘ininvestigables.” 

WILLIAM L. FICHTER 

Girard College 
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A TRAVERS LA FRANCE, par Fevix Bertraux et HELEN! 
HARVIIT, avec la collaboration de RAyMoND WeEEks, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1923. XNXII+370 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 


GENERAL Nature. This book starts with the definite ideal 
of presenting living France to those American readers who want 
seriously to know her. 

Divistons The book is divided by the authors into four parts. 
Part I is the account in the form of a diary by an American 
student of his impressions during a first visit to France. There are 
seven chapters relating his journey on the sea and his meeting 
with a French lycée teacher who becomes his guide while he is 
making his contacts with Gallic provincial folk, with city and 
university life and with French art and literature. Here is stressed 
the fact that France is something else besides Paris and so we 
sojourn in Rouen and study its environs. Later we visit Caen 
and its university and only when we have caught a glimpse of 
the country life of France do we plunge inte the metropolis. 
Part II is an anthology with selections from 42 modern authors 
arranged alphabetically from Baldenne (shortened form of 
Baldensperger) to Verhaeren. The average is about 4!5 pages to 
an author. The list includes many well known names and some 
lesser lights. It does not claim to be complete even for major 
authors. Bourget, Curel, Brieux, Donnay, Bataille, Hermant, 
Loti are among those omitted. It is pleasant however to meet 
such a large number of living writers, the Tharaud brothers, 
Rolland, Fort, Claudel, Gide, etc. I do miss Courteline and 
Duhamel. A page from Barbusse might have been significant. 
Each selection is preceded by an introduction which concisely 
traces plot and otherwise connecis the passage with the work 
from which it is taken. Part IIL is an alphabetical index for the 
authors with short biographies, lists of works, and remarkably 
just appreciations. I have compared some of these with the 
estimates of Rene lLalou in his “Histoire de la Littérature 
Contemporaine,” (G. Cres, 1923) and tind more divergence in 
the future importance attached to each author than in critical 
judgment. Miss Harvitt and Mr. Bertaux and Professor Weeks 
are to be congratulated on their ability to sum up in short space 
such personalities as Anatole France, Maurice Barrés, Paul Fort, 
Pierre Hamp, Maurice Maeterlinck, etc. One might dispute the 
page given to the Tharaud brothers and the half page to Romain 
Rolland. But space seems insignificant where literary judgments 
of contemporaries are at once so concise and so reasonable. For 
the alert teacher anxious to do private reading in current litera- 
ture, Part III will furnish a precious guide. Part IV is a selective 
vocabulary adapted to students ready to use the book. 
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Spirit OF THE Book. In the course of the young American’s 
adventures in Part I, we meet aboard the Lorraine such well 
known characters as the charming Commissaire Le Dantec, whom 
our own students may some day meet when they ‘get to go’. 
The ship’s doctor gravely discusses French politics of to-day. 
We are introduced to outstanding opinions of French newspapers 
and lists of these are given. Later we learn of the leading periodi- 
cals in France and their missions. The theatre, the multifarious 
‘prix de romans’ are touched on. We come across influences re- 
sulting from our doughboys abroad and we learn en route some- 
thing of the caution with which we should judge foreign civiliza- 
tions. We become impressed with the individuality of France, 
her orderly disorder which encourages independence and we 
taste the poetry of her wines. We learn not to rush to Paris 
before we have made some acquaintance with the peasantry and 
their noble traditional life. Our students will read with interest 
of the student attitude in France toward teachers. The authors 
have set out to clasp within American-made covers what they 
call “le fait Francais,” the identity of France, material and 
spiritual, what Emerson calls her “continuity.” The world has 
paid reverence to this “‘fait’? by the blood sacrifice on French 
soil during these past years of torment. Appreciation of the 
identity of France, the authors say, will come through a close 
knowledge of her people and her thought, this being the static 
background; of her activity in all fields, this furnishing the dyna- 
mic element; and finally of her language and its beauty and the 
manifestation of her spirit in other realms of art. This is the 
aesthetic and completes the trinity of the “fait Frangais.”’ To 
accomplish this enterprise the authors have used suggestion a 
great deal. They put it prettily when they say: “From the 
thousand sources available we have been able to take altogether 
too little: it is like a beautiful stream in which when you dip your 
hands you are likely to hold in your fingers only a few pearling 
drops.”’ 

How ro Use tHe Book. One may read the diary, Part I, and 
the anthology, Part II, separately. The authors have in mind 
however the reading of the French writers as their names appear 
in the diary. They have facilitated this by page references. 
The intellectual journey thus traced, it becomes a variegated and 
rich experience. 

ILLusTRATIONS. There are thirteen of these, six of them 
reproductions of paintings. They are well printed and different 
from the usual thing. Of special interest is the comparison made 
possible between Turner’s Rouen Cathedral and that of Monet. 
The paragraph on the light of Monet is unforgettable. There is 
also a map of France. 
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Misprints. Introd. LX. Ina preface signed, “Les Auteurs,”’ 
the pronoun ‘‘je’’ has no place, especially where everywhere 
else the editorial “nous” is used. A few other misprints are: 
p. 18, 1. 1, omit comma after rien; p. 21, 1. 18, insert comma after 
ordre; p. 24, 1. 19, omit periods after intellectuelle; p. 32, 1. 12, La 
for Ls; p. 91, 1. 11, insert ?; p. 91, last line, mon for non; p. 107, 
1. 10, insert / in s’appel e; p. 204, 1. 17, add * over plait; p. 206, 
last line, é in fiscalite. 

ImporTANCE. This book marks a date in my humble opinion 
in American text publication. It is definitely in line with the 
general progress towards truer international contacts by means of 
nobler publications, as exemplified already in André Morize’s 
“Problems and Methods of Literary History” (Ginn), and in 
some of the modern language series of different houses. Such 
books should do much to raise the standard of French teaching 
and arrest the mental underfeeding of our students. 

In closing, I wish to stress the value of ‘‘A Travers la France” 
to the earnest teacher who personally seeks guidance in the quest 
of a knowledge of modern France and her genius. 

HARRY Kurz 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 


‘FIRST FRENCH BOOK by Lawrence A. WiILkINs, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1923. xxXXII+424pp. 


The author, who is Director of modern languages in the high 
schools of New York City, describes his text as ‘“‘a beginning book 
for students of French. It is both grammar and reader ‘a 
This last fact distinguishes it from the general elementary French 
grammar, for the author insists that only one book should be used 
in the first year of study of modern language in secondary school. 
Advantages he enumerates are compression and unity of vocabu- 
lary and idiom, and also the avoidance of the bugaboo of ‘“‘gram- 
mar’ by means of inductions naturally made from interesting 
passages already studied. 

Description. The lessons are all organized according to this 
inductive program. There is a French text, generally interesting 
and practical. There follows a short anecdote or a little poem 
or a proverb. Sometimes songs are worked in, the book printing 
five of them at the back with music. To help the objectivity of 
this presentation, we find 8 pictures, some 30 drawings and a map 
of France. After the French selections comes l’Etude, a close 
logical presentation in English of the grammatical facts that the 
French text illustrates. There is often included with this an 
Etude de Mots, showing English and French cognates or indicating 
word families like possesion, posséder, etc. These word studies are 
excellent. The next element is a questionnaire, and then a series 
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of exercises, most varied and ingenious, always adapted to the 
nature of the lesson. ‘Then comes a pronunciation drill, well 
organized and carried consistently through the book. Type words 
are printed with the sound to be drilled in heavy type and then 
a series of words containing similar sounds. I consider this 
consecutive drill in every lesson one of the most effective methods 
ever offered for obtaining good results in pronunciation. ‘The last 
element in each lesson is the Travail Spécial, intended for the 
best students, whose progress is thus enhanced by extra tasks of 
special appeal. This is left to the discretion of the teacher. After 
every third lesson there is a Résumé de Vocabulaire et de 
Grammaire, with asterisks over those words to be found in the 
list of common French words prepared by the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education. The lessons do not 
contain material to be translated from English to French, but there 
is an excellent set of such themes, one to a lesson, to be found at 
the back. The book is also provided with a list of common 
proverbs, a set of classroom expressions, a list of names for boys 
and girls, and the usual appendix on verbs. The vocabulary at 
the end is most carefully prepared from the point of view of 
availability. The book has 39 lessons and 13 résumés. Each 
lesson would furnish material for about four recitations, so that 
Mr. Wilkin’s description of the book as a grammar and reader 
for the whole first year is accurate. No other book would be 
needed. The outstanding novelty in his outline of first year 
grammatical material is his deliberate omission of the subjunctive, 
for which I am sorry. The last 3 lessons of the book are given 
over to review and I regret that the author did not devote these 
lessons to a study of the present subjunctive. I cannot agree that 
it is better to postpone the subjunctive to 2nd year study. The 
author presents the past anterior because he wants to complete the 
tenses of the indicative. ‘The present subjunctive would not 
seem so much more intricate than the past anterior, and besides 
it really belongs within the domain of elementary expression in 
the language. The author announces that he intends to issue 
a second French book, both reader and grammar, carrying on 
in the same excellent method the work already begun. 
CORRECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 1. The author avoids the 
use of phonetic notation. He substitutes the system of English 
equivalents. He does this well, but strays into this kind of 
thing. 4, “somewhat similar to an of can’t as pronounced in 
New England.” 6, ‘‘somewhat similar to on of wrong.” ce, 
‘somewhat like the sound of w in that vulgar English expression, 
huh? what?’ 1 wonder if this is an improvement over phonetic 
symbols. 2. I miss from lesson 19, L’Heure, expressions for— 
my watch is slow, is fast. Students want these phrases. 3. Some 
of the anecdotes in the various lessons are not quite clear. The 
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joke on p. 125 might be omitted and the one on p. 141 deties my 
comprehension. This is nothing against the book. 4. There are 
so many good word drills that one expects the author to use the 
term noisetier on p. 293 as a basis for an exercise on names of trees 
in ger. 5. On lesson 22, Les Etats Unis, I doubt the wisdom and 
question the need of beginning with ‘‘Notre pays est le meilleur 
du monde.” In the translation of Lincoln’s phrase, a verb like 
disparaitre de would be more natural for ‘tne périra pas sur la 
terre.’ 6. On p. 26, the author uses the English heading, Sentence 
Intonation, while everywhere else in the Introduction he has 
written his headings in French. 7. A few phrases culled at random 
here and there and which are not idiomatic French indicate that 
the book should undergo very thorough revision in this respect. 
It is too good a book to spoil by inaccuracies of this sort. Some 
examples are: p. 31, madame /a maitresse, referring to a teacher; 
p. 122, gu’esi-ce que le futur a pour nous?; p. 207, vous avez traversé 
Pocéan dans ceux-ct; p- 265, fatre une promenade dans le Métro. 
8. Similarly there are misstatements of rules for pronunciation 
and grammar. I list a few here. a) On p. 27 the author says ¢é 
.is not found in initial e. He himself prints the name Eve on p. 338. 
How about une ére nouvelle? b) On pp. 12-13, the teaching of 
semi-consonantal « and ow is wrong. The author says: “‘seri- 
consonantal u, about as w in wait,” which is just what we try to 
correct in our students when they pronounce su?s as swi instead 
of sy’. Semi-consonantal ex, he says, has the sound of ou in pour, 
followed quickly by the sound of the next vowel. This is true only 
of a minority of these words, like jouiez, échouiez. Most of these 
words sound ow like w as in ow?. c) On p. 15 he gives various 
spellings of the sound & and includes ‘“‘ch before a consonant.” 
How about ch before a vowel, as in écho and chawur? d) On p. 20, 
his treatment of x is too exhaustive. Rule 66 should be omitted 
entirely; it says that x in initial ex followed by ca, co, cu or c before 
a consonant has the sound of voiceless s.. This is Southern French 
dialect, and is true in Spanish, but has no place in an elementary 
book. e) On p. 187, he gives the rule: ‘‘After de the definite 
article is omrtted before most feminine names of countries.”’ 
His example is, i/ vient d’Espagne. His rule evidently needs 
restating in the face of such phrases as, @ l’ouest de l Allemagne, 
or /a capitale dela France. {) Onp. 217 he says: “De precedes the 
agent if the statement is of general significance.”’ This refers to 
the passive. Yet his rule could as well apply to his example for 
par in the same paragraph: La France est honorée par les Améri- 
cains. g) On p. 307 he gives a sentence to be translated into 
French with the pronoun whose used after a preposition. I have 
found no place in the book where he explains the substitution of 
lequel for dont after a preposition. h) Finally, on p. 126, there is 
a sad blunder in the rule: “‘When the stem of a verb of the first 
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conjugation contains ¢, this é becomes é before a termination con- 
taining e mute (in the present, imperative singular, future and 
conditional).”’ 

Misprints. The book is extremely free of these. I have noted 
only: p. 51, 1. 5, insert comma after peu; p. 84, lL. 2, capital F for 
francais; p. 163, 1. 25, insert e in heurs; p. 190, 1. 3, print 1 before e. 

Conciustion. Mr. Wilkin’s book has a vividness and a 
soundness that promise well for the interest and progress of a class 
that may use it. It is the last word in consistently inductive and 
natural method and deserves to be re-edited. Corrected, the book 
will go far. With the subjunctive included, it would serve in 
college work. 

Harry Kurz 

Knox College, 

Galesburg, Illinots. 


PAS A PAS, A French Reader for Beginners, by BEATRICE 
SHaAw McGitt and WALDEMAR bre LAuTREPPE. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1922. 111 pp. vocab. Price $.60. 


LE PARI DUN LYCEEN, by J. Cuancer. Edited by SUZANNE 
Rorn and Ornon Quincue. Charles E. Merrill Co., 1922. 


156 pp- vocab. Price $.70 


LA POUDRE AUX VEUX, by EvGeNe Lapicue and EDOUARD 
Martin. Edited by Mary C. BELKNAP. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1922. 136 pp. vocab. Price $.60. 


Although all three are intended for the same year of French; 
it is evident that Pas d@ Pas will be particularly useful with pupils 
somewhat younger than those who would appreciate the other 
two books; preferably seventh or eighth grade pupils in a Junior 
High. The stories are very well graded increasing in length and 
difficulty by gradual stages. The material consists, in part, of 
familiar fairy tales and fables of French origin; in part, of anecdotes 
concerning famous historical personages; and also of incidents 
drawn from the writings of representative French authors. The 
simplicity of the language and the abundance and variety of 
exercises, as well as the division into units suitable for one day’s 
assignment, will recommend the book to teachers. It also con- 
tains a good French-English vocabulary. In fact; although, in 
the opinion of the reviewer it is not a suitable reader for older 
pupils, because of the type of material, it would be a very helpful 
handbook of anecdotes and dictation exercises to supplement a 
more advanced reader. 
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Le Pari d'un Lycéen is the story of a boy, of about the age 
of our High School students, who wagers his father that he will 
be able to make his own way in the world for a year, without any 
assistance. His experiences make very interesting reading, with 
the possible exception of the Baedeker-like trip through France 
which is dragged in by the heels at the end of the story and 
somewhat ineffectually sugar-coated by having him take it as part 
of an automobile race. This, however, constitutes a very small 
part of the book and is decidedly overbalanced by its virility which 
is certain to appeal to the red-blooded American boys and girls 
who will read it. It contains the practical everyday vocabulary 
of home, travel, business, etc. There are no notes, but the vocabu- 
lary is quite complete and contains cross references and explana- 
tions which ought to suffice. The material should lend itself 
readily to conversations and dramatization. It has the same 
convenient division into units suitable for one assignment, and 
the plentiful-and varied exercises which recommend the other 
two texts. 

La Poudre aux Yeux is an old favorite with teachers who like 
to teach at least one play a year. The comedy of two middle 
class families trying to impress each other with their wealth, is 
not too subtle to be appreciated by pupils of High School age. The 
common sense of the uncle who brings them all to their senses 
appeals to the children. While much stress is laid on idioms 
and irregular verbs in the exercises, the language is simple enough 
to be readily understood by the pupils and the vocabulary practical 
enough to be valuable. Moreover, as with most plays suitable 
to the earliest vears of the study of a language, La Poudre aux 
Yeux lends itself readily to conversation and dramatization. 
The criticism might be made that all the translation exercises 
from English into French are in the present tense. However 
this can very easily be remedied by the teacher who recognizes 
the other points of merit in the book and desires to use it. 

REBECCA ROGOFF 

Patrick Henry Junior High School 

Cleveland 


MARIUCHA, a comedy in five acts by BENITO PEREz GALD6s, 
edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by S. Gris- 
WOLD Morey, University of California.  xlviii+131+064 
pages. D.C. Heath & Co. 


‘““Mariucha”’ is not the best of the twenty-two plays that the 
indefatigable Spaniard wrote for the stage in a space of twenty-six 
years, but the average teacher, after reading the résumés in the 
introduction, will probably agree with Professor Morley that it is 
the best adapted for American students. 
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It is a play much more likely to interest the student than many 
edited and unedited, for the reason that it deals with an every-day 
subject, requiring neither an extensive background nor a profound 
knowledge of things Spanish in order to understand it. Well 
constructed, with the interest well sustained to the final curtain, 
its chief weakness is an occasional tendency to abuse of rhetoric, 
which, after all, is the weakness of Spanish literature as a whole. 
Furthermore, no discussion of sex, no anti-Catholic thesis, as in 
some of Galdés’ work, make it disquieting class reading. 

I found myself wondering, as I read the play, whether Galdés 
was as well acquainted as Benavente with Lavedan’s work in the 
early nineties. The ‘“‘Prince d’Aurec” appeared in 1892, “Mari- 
ucha”’ in 1893; and, if the treatment is very different, the point of 
departure and the moral are much the same. 

This textbook might well be taken as a model of what an edition 
of a foreign language text should be. The introduction containing 
a discussion of Galdés as a dramatist that is full without being 
prolix, systematic without being cold, together with a careful, 
four-page bibliography, forms a real contribution to the study 
of contemporary Spanish drama. Suggestive notes and a full 
vocabulary complete an edition that does honor to American 
scholarship. 

COURTNEY BRUERTON 

Tufts College 


G. BRUNO (MME. ALFRED FOUILLE): Le Tour ve LA 
FRANCE PAR Deux Enrants. Abridged and edited with notes, 
exercises, French questions and vocabulary by E. A. WHITE- 
NACK. Text, 140 pp.; notes, 4 pp.; questionnaire, 14 pp.; 
exercises, 8 pp.; vocabulary 62 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 1922. 


This abridged edition of Bruno’s ‘‘Le Tour de la France,” 
based on the 381st Parisian edition, gives evidence of careful 
selection on the part of the editor. For one who has used in the 
classroom the complete French edition it is a relief to find the 
main thread of the narrative of the travels of the two boys pre- 
sented without the interruptions dealing with “les grands hom- 
mes.” The book is clearly for use in elementary classes. It should 
be a considerable aid for beginners to find in the vocabulary the 
troublesome forms of the irregular verbs which occur in the text. 
The vocabulary appears to be carefully prepared. The frequent 
illustrations in the book add to its attractiveness, yet one regrets 
that the views of Carcasonne and Versailles are inserted long before 
those places are mentioned in the text. 

It is also to be regretted that so large a proportion of the notes 
should deal with the mere location of provinces and cities, which 
could very easily be found on the map of France inserted at the 
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beginning of the text, if the editor had taken the trouble to draw 
a line on the map to show the itinerary of the boys. This amount 
of space in the notes might well have been devoted to clearing up 
syntactical difficulties of the text. In spite of the diligence 
of the proofreader the forms connaissane for connaissance, on 
page 127, and impose for imposé remain in the text. The question- 
naire placed after the text is not as practical for conversational 
purposes as it should be, for the past definite tense occurs very 
frequently, while the past indefinite is rare. 

A series of retranslation exercises is provided at the end of the 
book. They are limited to six or seven sentences on each chapter, 
and they illustrate useful points of grammar. The editor says in 
his preface that ‘the material is designed for rapid work and will 
not be found too difficult for the average high school student.” 

The informational character of this text makes it a valuable 
one for use in our schools in which it is found desirable to give some 
idea of the resources of France. 

A. R. SEYMOUR 

University of [llinots 


RENE BAZIN. Uxe Tacur D'ENcre. Edited by Nour 
DuBpRULE. Ginn & Co. 1922. 


Miss Dubrule has selected a story by René Bazin which will 
be enjoyed by the average American student more than the later 
and more representative works of the same author. We have here 
an entertaining picture of a young French student in Paris enjoying 
the life of the city and, incidentally, working on his Doctor’s thesis 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Delightful touches of wit, together 
with the interest of the little love story, hold well the attention of 
the reader. The text is edited with a view to its being taught by 
the Direct Method. The story lends itself well to this method 
because it relates events of everyday life and contains many con- 
versational passages. The notes are entirely in French, and abun- 
dant material for practice is furnished by the questionnaire and 
devoir écrit et oral prepared for each of the fifteen chapters. The 
vocabulary (French to English) is carefully prepared. The intro- 
duction, dealing with the author’s life, should be somewhat more 
comprehensive, although long introductions are not advisable for 
elementary books. This pleasing story by a well-known writer 
gives us another excellent text for the middle of the second year in 
college or the third year in high school. 

D. H. CARNAHAN 

University of Illinois 
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FRENCH 
BorDEAUX, -HENRY, “‘La Maison.” With Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by LEopotp Carpon and R. B. MICHELL. 

D. C. Heath, 213 pp.4+vocab. 1923. 

This charming story with its delicate character portrayal and 
descriptions of provincial life, and its insistence upon the sanctity 
of the home, is admirably suited as reading material for second 
or third year College classes. 


CHARDENAL, C. A., “Complete French Course. Phonetic Edition.” 
Revised by, Maro S. Brooks, with phonetic transcriptions by 
J. C. PatamMountarn. Allyn and Bacon. 1923. 
A new edition of a well known text with phonetic transcriptions 
and a large amount of new material on pronunciation. 


Descartes, “Discours de la Méthode.’ Cambridge. Ac the 
University Press. 1923. 
A welcome addition to the list of Cambridge Plain Texts. 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE, ‘“‘Les Trois Mousquetaires.”’ Abridged and 
edited with Notes, Conversation and Composition Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Vicror E. Frangots. Allyn and Bacon, 
171 pp.+vocab. 1923. 

In this edition, the salient incidents of the story have been 
selected and arranged in order to present a continuous narrative. 
The editor has wisely included a large amount of dialogue. The 
book is well suited for use in second year classes. 


Hess, Joun A. “Some Games for French Clubs.’ D. C. Heath, 
li pp. 1923. 
This little pamphlet describes in French seventeen games that 
have been used with success in French Clubs. 


LABICHE, EuGENE, “‘Un Jeune Homme Pressé.” Edited with an 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by E. Linwoop LEH- 
MAN. Henry Holt, 48 pp. vocab. 1923. 

A one-act vaudeville suitable for reading in second-year high 
school classes. 
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LEEMAN, JEAN, “Paris Pittoresque.’ A Text-book in French 
Conversation, Composition, and Reading, based upon idioms 
in daily use. Allyn and Bacon, 139 pp.+vocab. 1923. 
Material for conversation, composition and reading designed 
to acquaint students with the public buildings and life of Paris. 
Emphasis is laid upon idiomatic constructions. 


Marakis, Eire, “Le Frangais du Commerce.” Henry Holt, 

155 pp. vocab., 1923. 

The book aims to acquaint students with French commercial 
terminology. The material consists of extracts from standard 
French writers on commerce, finance, transportation, insurance, 
economics, and industrial management, and a number of busi- 
ness letters. Questionnaires and material for translation from 
English into French are also included. 


Scuinz, ALBERT, “Eighteenth Century Readings.’ Henry Holt, 
633 pp. 1923. 


An anthology of eighteenth century literature edited by one 
of our foremost authorities in that field. 


SPANISH 


Azortn (Jost Martinez Rutz) “Las confesiones de un pequento 
filésofo. Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by 
Louis Impert. D. C. Heath, 117 pp.+vocab. 1923. 

The delightful “Confesiones” and a few chapters from “Los 
pueblos” are here made accessible for students of Spanish, who 
will be interested by the vigorous personality and delicate irony 
of Azorin. The simplicity of the language makes the book suitable 
for use as early as the second year in College. 


Espinosa, AURELIO M., “‘Cuentos populares espafioles.”’ Recogidos 
de la tradicién oral de Espafia y publicados con una introduc- 
cién y notas comparativas. Tomo I. Stanford University, 
California, 167 pp., 1923. 

Ninety-eight folk-tales collected by Professor Espinosa during 

a recent visit to Spain, preceded by an important introduction on 

Spanish popular stories. The work, when complete, will form four 

volumes. 


Jack, WiLtrAM SHAFFER, “The Early Entremés in Spain: The 
Rise of a Dramatic Form. University of Pennsylvania. 1923. 
A study of the entremés as a literary genre in the sixteenth 
century and early part of the seventeenth century. 





